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His Highness 
Sir Sri Jayachamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.1. 
Maharaja of Mysore 


The Palace 
MYSORE 
17th January 1958 


I am very glad to learn that the Mythic Society intends 
to publish a special “‘ Karnataka Number ” of its Quarterly 
Journal on Republic Day 1958. 


The Mythic Society has been in existence for nearly 
half a century and has rendered yeoman service for the promo- 
tion of historical and allied studies relating, more particularly, 
to Mysore and South India. Its valuable work has reached 
the outside world through the erudite articles bearing on 
our history and culture which have appeared from time to 
time in the Society’s Quarterly Journal. The “Karnataka 
Number ” of this Journal will cover a vast field comprising 
our literature, history, anthropology, religion, sociology and 
so forth, and promises to be a most informative and 
instructive publication in the best tradition of the Society’s 
Quarterly. 


[ wish the Mythic Society and its Quarterly Journal 
a long career of usefulness. 


JAYA CHAMARAJA WADIYAR 
Maharaja of Mysore 


S. NIJALINGAPPA, B.A., LL.B. - Carlton House 
Chief Minister of Mysore BANGALORE-| 


Dated: 22nd January 1958 


The Mythic Society has by its educative and enlighten- 
ing Quarterly Journal earned for itself the regard and respect 
of all sections of the public. It is appropriate that the Society 
has decided to bring out a Special Number on this auspicious 
day of January 26—The Republic Day and call it the 
“Karnataka Number’. I heartily welcome this attempt 
and I am certain, considering the various subjects to be dealt 
with by persons who are best fitted to do so, that it will be 
a very valuable publication. I am also sure that this will 
not only materially help to bring about greater understanding 
and harmony among the five integrating parts of Karnataka, 
but also between our State and the rest of our Union. I 
thank the Society for this useful work. 


S. NIJALINGAPPA 
Chief Minister 


Minister for Works, 
Housing and Supply, India 
New DELHI 


Dated: January 10, 1958 


1 am glad to learn that the Mythic Society intends to 
publish a Special ‘Karnataka Number’ of its Quarterly 
Journal. on the Republic Day of this year. 


A look at the proposed contents of the Special Number 
and the names of the several] distinguished writers who will 
contribute makes me feel that the publication is bound to be 
a very informative and useful one. 


I would like to congratulate the Mythic Society on its 
fine work and send my good wishes for its continued success. 


K. C. REDDy 


MINISTER FOR HFALTH 
INDIA 
New DELHI 


15th January 1958 


DEAR SHRI GURU DUTT, 


I am happy to learn that ‘ The Mythic Society ° intends 
to publish a Special Karnataka Number of its Quarterly 
Journal on the Republic Day of 1958. I find that the Number 
will contain articles relating to different aspects of Karnataka 
history and culture by distinguished scholars. The Mythic 
Society has been rendering precious service in the cause of 
historical research in the Karnataka. I.am happy that it is 
continuing its good traditions. There is yet much to be 
done in that field. I wish the Special Number and the 
Society all success. 


Yours sincerely 
D. P. KARMARKAR 


The Rosheera 
MERCARA, COORG 
Dated: 18th January 1958 


On this happy occasion of the celebration of the Eighth 
Anniversary of our country becoming an _ Independent 
Sovereign Republic—let us all search our hearts to see if we 
have served our beloved Motherland as true, loyal, selfless 
citizens of India, as Indians at all times. If we have not, let 
us resolve today to do so in the future and if we have, let us 
similarly resolve to continue to do so always. India wants 
Indians to serve her—to make her the land of our dreams, a 
land of plenty, of prosperity, of peace where every son and 
daughter of the soil will enjoy a high standard of living—a life 
of dignity and self-respect. 

Let us all resolve, please, to appreciate the value of the 
dignity of labour, and turn our hands and minds to ANY work 
—menial or otherwise. Let us bring up our youth of today to 
learn to earn their bread and butter by their own sweat and 
if need be, by their own blood. Let us instil in the minds of 
all castes, creeds and classes, that we are all one of the same 
family and tha we must at all times and in everything we do, 
work for the greatness of ‘INDIA’. 

In Karnataka—Mysore State—all Kannadigas must work 
ceaselessly, morning, noon and night, day in and day out, to 
make Karnataka, prosperous, plentiful and peaceful, as a 
precious jewel of India, so that INDIA, our beloved Mother- 
land, can be more prosperous, more plentiful and more peace- 
ful. This can be done if we have the will, the sincerity and 
the honesty to do it. Nothing is impossible to us of India. 


God bless 
K. M. CARIAPPA 


General 


S. V. KRISHNAMOORTHY RAO Rajya Sabha 
Deputy Chairman Parliament House 
. New DELHI 


Camp: Shimoga 
Dated: January 19, 1958 


My Dear Suri Guru Dutt, 


I am very happy to hear that the Mythic Society is 
bringing out a special Karnataka Number of its Quarterly 
Journal on the Republic Day. You seem to have roped in 
the best of scholars on the various subjects concerning 
Kannada history, literature and culture to contribute articles 
to the magazine. I have no doubt that it will be a very 
valuable and useful contribution. I wish you all success in 
your efforts. I am sorry I could not reply to your letter 
earlier, as I was touring the South Kanara District and 
returned only last night. 


Thanking you and with regards, 


Yours sincerely 
S. V. KRISHNAMOORTHY RAo 


V. VENKATAPPA Vidhana Soudha 
Minister for Education ~ BANGALORE-| 


Dated: January 22, 1958 


I am glad to know that the Mythic Society at Bangalore 
is bringing outa Special Karnatak Number of their Quarterly 
Journal on the Republic Day. The Society has been doing 
useful and effective work in indological studies for decades 
past and there is no doubt that the Special Number will 
enhance its reputation. I wish the Journal continued success. 


V. VENKATAPPA 


H. S. RUDRAPPA, B.Sc., LL.B. - Vidhana Soudha 
Minister for Agriculture . BANGALORE~1 


Dated: 9th January 1958 


DEAR SHRI GURU DUTT, 


I am glad to know that you are bringing out a Special 
‘Karnataka Number’ of your Quarterly Journal on the 
Republic Day. 


Your Journal has a creditable record of service in the 
field of research and your effort to publish a special number 
containing articles on the arts and culture of Karnataka, is 
indeed commendable. 


I wish your Journal continued success. 


Yours sincerely 
H. S. RuDRAPPA 


T. MARIAPPA, B.A., LL.B. BANGALORE 
Minister for Finance Dated: 15th January 1958 


DEAR SHRI GuRU DuTT, 


I am glad that the Mythic Society is publishing a Special 
* Karnataka Number ’ in its Quarterly Journal on the Republic 
Day 1958. Such a publication will certainly be useful to 
the people of the New State. 


You have proposed to include in your Number very useful 
articles from eminent men of the region. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to point out the immense value of such contri- 
butions for bringing home to the people the past history of 
the area. 


I wish your efforts all success. 


Yours sincerely 
T. MARIAPPA 


H. K. VEERANNA GOWDH BANGALORE~|! 
Minister for Public Works Dated: 9/\0th January 1958 


DEAR Sri Guru Dutt. 


I am glad to learn that the Mythic Society intends to 
publish a Special ‘Karnataka Number’ of its Quarterly 
Journal on the Republic Day, 1958. 


From a glance at the contents that are proposed to be 
included in the Special Issue, I am quite certain the Number 
will not only be interesting and instructive but also will go 
a long way in helping to understand the ancient glory of 
Karnataka especially to a layman like myself who could not 
devote much attention or thought on the study of these his- 
torical literature: 


While wishing you great success in your venture, I am 
eagerly looking forward to the publication of the Special 
Issue of the journal. , 


With regards, 


Yours sincerely 
H. K. VEERANNA GowDH 


B. VAIKUNTA BALIGA, “ Race View Cottage ” 


B.A., B.L., M.L.A. High Grounds 
Minister for Labour BANGALORE-1 
and Legal Affairs 


Dated: 12th January 1958 


Three, out of five dismembered parts once constituting 
a homogeneous throbbing culture, were tacked on to other 
areas nourishing mainly other patterns. One tiny piece 
was left to struggle by itself. This went on for a few genera- 
tions. It resulted in impeding the growth and the evolution 
of Kannada Culture in pristine purity and big dimensions 
in these four parts. 


Now when they have been reassembled to resume the 
threads of progress, for fusion into a uniform pattern in all 
respects, the most difficult task facing the patriotic workers is 
the emotional integration. It is in this context the New Mysore 
State or the Karnataka State goes forward to meet a difficult 
situation on the Republic Day 1958. To sustain and build 
up a glorious present and still more resplendent future, hard, 
unremitting toil, and undiminishing, concentrated attention, 
and whole-hearted devotion seem to be an inevitable pre- 
requisite. Thus in this delicately poised and crucial hour 
in the life of the New State, there should be no disharmony. 
The problem has presented itself in all its nakedness and impe- 
ratively demands an answer from all of us. Ourreply to this is 
implicitly and explicitly clear and unequivocal—it is we will 
face, tackle and solve this problem at a lofty level where the 
atmosphere is pure and full of moral and religious values. 
We will strive to induce mountains to “‘ bend ”’ their peaks 
and rivers to yield and be harnessed for the progress of 
the State. All honour to: those that strive to achieve 
this end. 


From a perusal of the contents-page of the contemplated 
Special Issue, I am glad that the subject-heads or topics of 
_ vital interest in this behalf have been chosen for a clear-cut 
presentation. I trust, and pray that these thought-provok- 
ing articles in this issue will aid and hasten early fruition and 
achievement of this objective. 


B. VAIKUNTA BALIGA 


R. M. PATIL Vidhana Soudha 
Minister for Health BANGALORE-—| 


Dated: 22nd January \958 


It is gratifying to learn that the Mythic Society is bring- 
ing out a ‘Karnatak Number’ of its quarterly journal on 
the Republic Day—1958. A glance at the contents of the 
issue will show the richness and variety of articles written by 
eminent scholars from different parts of Karnatak. I am 
sure, this issue will go a long way in acquainting not only the 
Kannadigas but others as well with the land, people, history 
and culture of Karnatak. 


I congratulate the Society on their grand work. 


R. M. PATIL 
Minister for Health 


S. R. KANTHI, B.A., LL.B. Vidhana Souidha 
Speaker BANGALORE-| 


Legislative Assembly, Mysore - Dated: 8th January 1958 


My Dear Suri Guru Dutt, 


[ am in receipt of your letter dated 8th January 1958. 
I am happy to learn that your Mythic Society is intending to 
publish a Special ‘Karnataka Number’ of its Quarterly 
Journal on the Republic Day, 1958. I am sure this effort 
will be. hailed with great pleasure by all the people of the 
New State of Mysore. It has all the more to be appreciated 
since it happens to be the first of its kind signifying the spirit 
as it were of the people of this State as it symbolises the long- 
felt dreams of all Kannadigas. I wish the Journal and 
Special Number all success. 


With regards, 


Yours sincerely 
S. R. KANTHI 


P. SITARAMIAH, B.A., B.L. Post Box No. 74 
Chairman Vidhana Soudha 
Legislative Council, Mysore BANGALORE-| 


Dated: 13th January 1958 


DEAR SHRI GuRU DuTT. 


I am in receipt of your kind letter of the 8th instant and 
I am glad to note that you are bringing out the special 
‘Karnataka Number’ of the Mythic Society Quarterly on 
the occasion of the Republic Day, 1958. I am sure the 
publication will be a very useful one inasmuch as articles 
from eminent scholars on various important subjects will be 
published therein. 1 have no doubt that the public will 
welcome such a publication. 


I take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation 
of the excellent service your Society is rendering from decades 
past in the cause of the dissemination of knowledge and cul- 
ture. I congratulate you and the members of the Managing 
Committee on this venture and wish it all success. I also 
wish the Institution a long life of useful service. 


With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely 
P. SITARAMIAH 


SMT. GRACE TUCKER, M.A. Vidhana Soudha 
Deputy Minister for Education BANGALORE 


Dated: 13th January 1958 


I had an opportunity to visit the Mythic Society, and 
was impressed with its activities. I am glad that it is under- 
taking a “Special Number ” of its Quarterly Journal. The 
contents of the Journal show that there will be essays of a 
high order both in Kannada literature and in history. May 
this number serve to throw light on many a dim subject of 
history, literature and culture of the ancient Kannadigas. 


GRACE TUCKER 


Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs 
Basavanagudi 


BANGALORE-—4 


Dated: \\th January 1958 


DEAR FRIEND, 


Your kindness ignores my smallness. I have always 
thought that sending messages is the privilege of Ministers 
and leaders and Swamijis. I am none of these, and am glad 
to be none. But the work to which you have set your hand 
is one that commands my respect and admiration and I there- 
fore cannot resist the temptation to cry out my joy. I have 
every confidence the Mythic Society’s Special Karnataka 
Issue will be a splendid number of the Journal—fully worthy 
of the Society. I look forward to deriving great pleasure 
and enlightenment from the issue: it is so thoughtfully 
planned. I am really very happy you have taken charge of 
the Society, and I know you have an energetic and enthusias- 
tic colleague in Mr. Patankar. I feel sure the Mythic Society 
will continue its great good work and prosper under your 
guidance. 


With warmest regards, 


Yours sincerely 
D. V. GUNDAPPA 


Kannada Sahitya Parishat 


BANGALORE-2 


Dated : January 16/17th. 1958 


DEAR Sm, 


{ am in receipt of your kind invitation dated 8th January 
1958 and thank you for the same. I am very happy to hear 
that you are intending to publish a special issue of your 
Journal ‘‘ Karnataka Number ” on the Republic Day. The 
Karnatak is really proud of the yeoman service that is 
being rendered by the Society. It is needless for me to say 
that the books and articles of research published by the 
Society are appreciated by one and all throughout the world. 
On behalf of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, I earnestly 
wish a grand success to the Journal. May I say your library 
is the pride of our country? : 


Yours sincerely 
B. SHIVAMURTHY SASTRY 


President 


* Aryasangha ” 
22, Narayana Dabholkar Road 
Malabar Hill, BomBay-6 (India) 


I am very glad to know that the Mythic Society is issuing. 
a Special ‘Karnataka Number’ on the Republic Day of 
this year. The Mythic Society has great potentialities for 
good cultural work along particular lines of its own, and the 
Journal can become a most useful channel for that work. 


Mysore is bound to play an important part in the national 
life of the Country, and Karnataka history, literature, and 
music are valuable assets for the whole of India. 


I wish the Mythic Society and the Quarterly all Success. 


B. P. WADIA 


R. VENKATA RAMAIYA, M.A., LL.B. Middle School Road 


Retired Chief Justice of Mysore - Visvesvarapuram 
BANGALORE—4 


I am glad that there will be a Special Publication of the 
journal by the Mythic Society on the Republic Day. To 
those who value culture this is a pleasing method of celebra- 
tion. The contents as indicated by the title of the several 
contributions are bound to be highly instructive and enter- 
taining. Apart from the variety and the nature of the topics 
dealt with the writings having particular reference to 
Karnataka and aspects of its former administration or acti- 
vities are of special interest to all in our present State. The 
public should, I think, be thankful to you and the Society 
for providing useful information by means of the publication 
as a valuable memento on an important day in the year. 


R. VENKATA RAMAIYA 


INTRODUCTION 


The Mythic Society is one of the oldest cultural institutions in 
this part of the country devoted to the study of the various aspects 
of the glorious heritage of India. Ever since its foundation in 
1909 the Society has made a valuable contribution to the cause of 
Indological studies. 


The Library of this institution has afforded facilities for 
research scholars in the pursuit of their investigations and the 
Quarterly Journal has been the medium for the publication of the 
researches conducted by many a scholar both in and outside 
India. 


On the inauguration of the New State of Mysore on the Ist 
of November 1956 it was felt by one and all that a New Era had 
been ushered in, in the history of the Kannada country. It was 
an occasion for rejoicing by millions of Kannadigas. Many 
important institutions situated in Karnataka celebrated this event 
in a fitting manner. At a Special Meeting of the members of the 
Society held on the Ist of November 1956 it was suggested that 
the Society may publish a Special Number of its Quarterly Journal 
dealing with the history and culture of Karnataka and the Kannada 
language to mark this memorable occasion. In pursuance of 
this decision a number of scholars in Karnataka were approached 
to make their contribution for this Special Number. As a result 
of the enthusiastic response received irom various scholars in this 
behalf it has been possible to publish this number for the benefit 
of the members of this Society and the people of Karnataka. We 
are grateful to the contributors for their prompt and valuable 
co-operation. 


In the following lines an attempt has been made to introduce 
the contributors and the subject-matter of the topics dealt with 
by them. 


The contribution made by Karnataka to Sanskrit Literature is 
briefly noticed by H. G. Narahari of the Deccan College Research 
Institute. He is a graduate of the Mysore University and has 


rendered yeoman service in the cause of research at the Adyar 
Library, Madras. 


P. B. Desai, till very recently Assistant Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Ootacamund, is now Reader in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Karnataka University, Dharwar. He discusses the 
highly controversial question of the commencement of the 
‘ Chalukya Vikrama Era’ based on the new inscriptions edited by 
him for the old Hyderabad Archeological Department, and fixes 
the same as Saka 999. 


Dr. S. C. Nandimath as the Principal of the Basavesvara 
College, Bagalkot, has been rendering useful service to the cause 
of higher education. In his article he traces the relation between 
the Chalukyas of Badami and Kalyana and holds the view that 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana are a continuation of the main line of 
the early Chalukyas of Badami; though there has been a gap of 
nearly two hundred and thirty years between the two dynasties. 
The genealogical chart based on inscriptions deserves attention. 


The Nolamba-Pallava problem is one of the topics on which 
much attention has not hitherto been bestowed. The Genealogy 
and Chronology of the Nolamba-Pallavas has been very ably 
presented by N. Lakshminarayana Rao, Retired Epigraphist for 
the Government of India. The genealogical chart relating to 
the Nolamba-Pallava has been carefully prepared on the basis of 
the epigraphical evidence discussed in the article. 


The status and position enjoyed by Women in Medieval Kar- 
nataka is illustrated by Srinivasa Ritti, Epigraphical Assistant, 
Ootacamund, in his sketches of some of the prominent ladies who 
shouldered the administration of the country during that period, 


Panumgal (modern Hangal) was the ancient capital city of 
the later Kadathbas. B. R. Gopal, Epigraphical Assistant, 
Ootacamund, gives a short description of this ancient city and the 
vicissitudes through which it passed through. 


Ambassadors play a prominent part in the history of the rise 
and fall of a kingdom. The system of diplomacy employed by 
Raja Wodeyar and Chikka Dévaraja Wodeyar of Mysore is dealt 
with by D. S. Achyuta Rao, Lecturer in History, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 


The role of martyrs of the Freedom Struggle in Karnataka 
in 1857 is narrated by S. Satyanarayana Rao, Research Assistant, 
Office of the Freedom Movement in Mysore, Bangalore. 


The story of a revolt under the leadership of Kalliyanaswamy 
to secure the freedom of Coorg from alien rule is told by D. N. 
Krishnayya of the Educational Service at Mercara, reconstructed 
from unpublished records. 


The principality of Kittir and the heroism of Rani 
Channamma cannot be forgotten in the Freedom Struggle of 1857. 
Mallasarjya DéSai was the last but one ruler of Kittar. A sum- 
mary account of the two sanads granted by Mallasarjya Désai to 
Sivmurti SivaSankarappa. the great great grandfather of M. S. 
Sirdar, a Barrister of Sholapur now settled at Bangalore, 1s 
recorded. 


The devil dances and devil worship of South Kanara are well- 
known. In an early volume of the OJMS a short article on ‘ The 
Bhita Worship on West Coast’ by P. Sampat Iyengar has been 
published. Shivaram Karanth, the popular author and publicist, 
needs no introduction to the people of Karnataka. His article 
on “ Dance Ritual of Kanara ”’ is a fascinating description of some 
types of Devil Dances of South Kanara. 


A Historical Survey of Tulu, the language generally spoken 
by the people of South Kanara, made by K. V. Ramesh, Epigraphi- 
cal Assistant, Ootacamund, is an interesting study. 


Folk beliefs are common in every part of the world. Many 
of them are looked upon with great credulity even during the pre- 
sent day. The collection, collation, editing and publication of 
these folk beliefs of the country is of great value. Severine Silva, 
a leading member of the Bar in Karwar and a regular contributor 
to our Quarterly, details certain folk beliefs of North Canara. 


J. N. Kamalapur of the Kannada Translator’s Office, Govern- 
ment of Mysore, in the course of his article attempts to refute the 
theory of ‘The Sumerian Origin of the Todas’ advanced by 
H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece. He supports the views held by 
Dr. Pope placing the original home of the Todas in the Kannada 


country. 


D. R. Ramaya, Principal Information Officer, Govern- 
ment of Mysore and Honorary Secretary of the Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat, in his thought-provoking article deals with the new trends 
in Kannada language and literature. 


Survivals of the matrilineal culture traced in the surnames of 
some female members of certain families in Karnataka has been 
noticed by H. G. Bengeri, Head Master, Municipal High School, 
Haveri. There is a need for further investigation in this ditec- 
tion. 

The application of statistical methods for finding out the beha- 
viour of sentences in Kannada forms the subject of a new approach 


by M. G. Venkatesaiya, Head Master, Municipal High School, 
Bellary. 


Karnataka possesses a wealth of architectural and sculptural 
remains pertaining to the several schools of art and architecture 
that flourished from the early Buddhist period to the days of the 
Wodeyar dynasty of Mysore. S. K. Ramachandra Rao of the 
All-India Institute of Mental Health gives a glimpse of the rich 
Sculptural Heritage of Karnataka. 


A bibliography of articles pertaining to the history, art, phi- 
losophy and culture in general of Karnataka published in the 
QJMS since the past forty-seven years has been compiled by 
R. Hari Rao, Curator of the Mythic Society. 


Our thanks are due to Dr. A. N. Upadhye of the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, for his kind guidance in the editing of an 
article; The Principal Information Officer, Government of 
Mysore, for releasing adveitisements and for the loan of 
certain blocks; The Manager, Bank of Mysore, Ltd. and the 
International Book House (Private) Ltd. for their Tespective 
advertisements; the authorities of the B. M. Srikantia Printing 
Press, Kannada Sahitya Parishat, for kindly making available to 
us the block of the Mad&nika Image; to the Printers, - viz. The 
Bangalore Press, for the execution of the work with thoroughness 
and promptitude, and for several other friends who have actively 
co-operated with us in this endeavour. 


We are grateful to the distinguished personages who very 
kindly favoured us with messages wishing success to the special 
Karnataka Number. 


His Highness Sir Sri Jayachamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Patron of the Society, has laid us under a deep debt 
of gratitude by his gracious message. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF KARNATAKA TO 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By H. G. NaARAnaRI, M.A., M.Litt. 


As a student of the literature of both Sanskrit and Kannada, 
I can think of no better contribution to the Volume of the Journal 
of the Mythic Society, commemorating the birth of the New State of 
Mysore, than a short essay on the Sanskrit writings of the 
Kannadigas of old. Since an exhaustive study of the subject is 
impossible within the length of a paper like this, I content myself 
with a random selection of these writings in order to show how 
fascinating a fuller study of the subject can be to all those 
Kannadigas who would regard themselves as Indians first. 


The earliest extant Kannada work, the Kavirdjamarga, a 
treatise on poetics attributed to the Rastrokita King Nrpatunga 
(A.D. 814-877), is itself the evidence to show that it is wrong to 
think that the Ninth Century marks the beginning of Kannada 
literature and that there should have been a number of earlier 
writers whose works have not yet been recovered.1 Nrpatunga 
speaks of early prose-writers like Vimala, Udaya, Nagarjuna, 
Jayabandhu and Durvinita and poets like Srivijaya, Kavisvara, 
Pandita, Candra and Lokapala.*» From the evidence*® of early 
poets like Pampa the names of three of his eminent predecessors, 
Samantabhadra, Kavi Paramesthi and Pijyapada are known. 
On the Sanskrit works of the first of these poets many commenta- 
ries in old Kannada are known,* Putjyapadda, not only wrote a 
commentary on Panini, the Panini Sabddvatara, but is also known 
to have composed the Jainendra, his own Sanskrit grammar.® 
Durvinita, mentioned in the Kavirdjamdrga as an earlier writer, 


1. E.P. Rice: History of Kanarese Literature, pp. 22 f. 

2. For details regarding these writers see R. Narasimhacarya: Karnataka 
Kavicarite, Vol. I, pp. 10 ff. 

3. Ibid. p.1: Rice: op. cit. pp. 23 f. 

4. Ibid. p. 4. 

5, mice: Op. cit. p. 24. 
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seems to be the pupil of Pijyapada and is known to have com- 
mented on the difficult fifteenth sarga of the Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi.® 


Among the triad of gems (Ratnatraya) Ponna (c. 950 A.D.) 
seems to have been such a great poet in both Kannada and 
Sanskrit that the Rastrakita King Krsna (A.D. 945-956) gave 
him the title of Ubhayakavicakravarti.?. The poet himself says 
that he is superior to the Kannada poet Asaga and the Sanskrit 
poet Kalidasa’: 


Kannadakaviteyolasagam 

gannurmadi rekhegaggalam sakkadadol | 
Munnulla kaliddsam 

gannirmadi racaneyol kurulgal asavanam || 


And Ranna (A.D. 993), who seems to have been equally proficient 
in, Sanskrit (samskrtam ene sampannam), speaks appreciatively of 
the Sanskrit writers Vyasa and Valmiki, Kalidasa and Bana.® 
It is not easy to determine whether Gajankusa (c. 1050 A.D.), 
a Kannada poet referred’? to by important later poets like 
Nayas€na, Durgasimhha, Rudrabhatta and Mallikarjuna, wrote 
any work in Sanskrit. The following verse is, however, attri- 
buted to him in the Kamadhenu of Tippabhipala on the Kavya- 
lamkarasitravrtti of Vamana?!: 


Uigatta asd peat aRet Ts: 1 
Tats Tat ae area fas fata 1 
The Jaina poet Asaga, mentioned as an earlier poet of repute 
by one of the triad of gems, Ponna, composed his Vardhamana- 
carita,"’ a Sanskrit biography, in eighteen sargas, of Vardhamana, | 
the founder of Jainism, in A.D. 853. It was at Kalyana. that 
Bilhana composed the biography of his patron, the Calukya 


6. Rice: op. cit. p. 25. 
7. Karnataka Kavicarite, Vol. 1, p. 34. 
8 


. Ibid. p. 35. 
9. Ibid. pp. 55 f. 
10. Ibid. p. 67. 


11. Onsatra 1.1.1. 
12. The Adyar Library has a dated MS. (XXXIX. H. 5) in its collection , 
but the work appears to have been printed. 
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King Vikrama (1076-1127 A.D.) entitled the Vikramarkadeva- 
carita.' The well-known Mitaksara™ of Vijiianesvara on the 


Yajnavalkya Smrti appears to have been composed at the same 
court. 


The Kavyavalokana® of Nagavarma II (c. 1145 A.D.), an 
important Kannada work in poetics, is essentially based on the 
works of Dandin and Vamana in Sanskrit. But the author is also 
an important grammarian of the Kannada language and has 
written two valuable grammars, one in Kannada and the other 
in Sanskrit; the latter of these is the Karndtaka Bhdasabhiisana 
containing 269 satras in Sanskrit, accompanied by a vrtti which 
is also in Sanskrit. At a later time this work has been com- 
mented upon in Kannada.!* Of the same nature is the Karnataka 
Sabdanusdasana of Bhattakalanka Deva (c. 1604 A.D.) containing 
592 Sanskrit sitras.1? 


The Silasampadane of Palkurike Soma (c. 1195 A.D.) contains 
many good Sanskrit verses.18 


To a protégé of Immadi Devaraya of Vijayanagara (A.D. 
1421-1448) we owe the Mahdndatakasuaktisudhanidhi® which has 
many Claims to be regarded as a sort of recension of the well- 
known Mahdndtaka. Also prominent in the court of the Vijaya- 
nagara Kings is Vyasaraya who seems to have been very prominent 
from the days of Sadluva Narasimha to Acyutadevaraya (1486- 
1542 A.D.).° Vyasaraya’s Nydyamrta and Tarkatandava have 
earned for him a very prominent place among the greatest of 


13. Edited by Buhler in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 

14. Printed at the N. S. Press, Bombay, 1909 and elsewhere. 

15. Mysore Oriental Library Series, Mysore. 

16. One of these is included in the Bibliotheca Carnatika edition of the 


17. Rice: op. cit. pp. 61, 84. 

18, Karnataka Kavicarite, Vo}. 1, p. 231. 

19. The Adyar MS. of the poem has been described by me under the 
number 588 in the Descriptive Catalogue (Vol. V, 1951, pp. 197 ff.) of the 
Library. ) 

20. M. Krishnamachari: Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 285, 
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Indian philosophers.24 . As the head of the Sosale Math he also 
composed many well-known kirtanas in Kannada.22 


After the manner of Prataparudriya, the Najfijardjayasobha- 
sana** is a work on Poetics intended to edify a patron. The 
author is Nrsimhakavi who seems to have been patronised by 
Kalale Nanjaraja, a famous chieftain of Mysore who died in 
A.D. 1773. 


The famous astapadi of Jayadéva, the Gitdgovinda, inspired at 
least two Kannadigas to compose similar lyrics in honour of their 
respective favourite deities; the first of these is Kesava who 
composed his Kesavadhyanamrtatarangini in adoration of the 
deity in the famous Chennakegava temple at Bélur in the Hassan 
district of the Mysore State; and the second is Ratnaradhya, 
author of the lyric Darukavanavilasa® in adoration of Siva. 


In explanation of the origin of the Marka community in 
Mysore, Candragekhara (c. Eighteenth Century A.D.), grandson 
of Krsna Sastri, a court-poet of Mysore and a pupil of the cele- 
brated rhetorician and poet, Panditaraja Jagannatha, wrote his 
Mithyapavadavidhvamsa.26 Among the many court-poets in the 
reign of Mummadi Krsnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore may be men- 
tioned Srinivasa, Ramakrsna and Bhagavata Krsna; the first of 
these wrote the Krsnanrpajayotkarsa and the Krsnaprabhavodaya,?* 
and the second is the author of the Krsnarajagunaratnamala ;8 
but the third, composed not only the Jnanayogatarangini, 
a philosophical work in Kannada, in 1869 A.D. but also the 


21. Dasgupta, S. N.: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV, Introduc- 
tion, p. viii. 

22. KR. Narasimhacarya: op. cit. Vol. Il, pp. 206 f. 

23. Published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 47, Baroda, 1930. 


24. The Adyar MS. of the lyric is described by me elaborately in the 
Adyar Library Bulletin, December 1951, Vol. XV, pp. 199-201. 


25. The Adyar MS. of the poem is described by me under the number 
1049 in the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. V, 1951, p. 355 of the Library. 


26. Adyar MS. IX. F. 7; for an elaborate description of this MS. see 
Adyar Library Bulletin, October 1950, Vol. XIV, pp. 157-161, 


27. Adyar MS. IX. G. 29 contains both these works. 


28. This work is also contained in the above MS. described by me 
in the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. V, 1951, pp. 155-56. 
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_ Sarmisthdyay@tiya,® a nataka in five acts based on the well-known 


epic story. 


’ To this group of writers we may also include perhaps those 

- Kannadigas who wrote in Sanskrit but may not have written in 
Kannada, and other writers who wrote Sanskrit works while 
living in Karnataka; in the first group would come Madhvacarya, 
the protagonist of Dyaita Vedanta, who was born (Thirteenth 
Century A.D.)*° in the village of Belle near Udupi and whose 
Kannada writings are not known. He is known to have written 
thirty-seven works in Sanskrit, mostly philosophical. Of his poems, 
the Yamakabhdrata*' displays the remarkable mastery he had over 
Sanskrit language. 


_ In the other group we may include Samkaracarya, the well- 
known protagonist of Advaita Vedanta who should have lived 
very much earlier than the Eighth Century usually mentioned in 


_ this connection. He was no doubt born in the Malayalam region, 
but it is not impossible that some of his most important bhdsyas 


Were written*®? at Sringeri, in the Mysore State, where he estab- 


lished his principal monastery. Later in the Fourteenth Century 
_Vidyaranya, who was the head of this monastery then, wrote 
his Sarvadarsanasamgraha, perhaps the earliest traditional account 
of the different schools of Indian Philosophy. It is also likely 


that much of the basic work on the famous Vedic commentaries 
of his brother Sdyana were done at the same monastery. Sayana 
seems to have had a number of collaborators to help him and 


some of these at least lived in Sringeri.* 


+ 


29. Adyar MS. IX. C. 80, described by me elaborately in the Adyar 


Library Bulletin, February 1951, Vol. XV, pp. 39 fff. 

30. It is usual to ascribe this thinker to 1198 A.D. but, on the basis of 
c evidences, it would be reasonable to believe 
For details in this connection, see 
1934, Vol. III, pp. 245 ff. 


inscriptional and other scientifi 

that he lived between A.D. 1238-1317. t 

B. N. K. Sarma, Journal of the Annamalai University, 
31. Printed often in Bombay and Madras. 


32. E.P. Rice: op. cit. p. 86. 
33. R. Narasimhacarya: Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV. 1916, pp. 19 ff. 


THE CHALUKYA VIKRAMA ERA 
By P. B. DESAI, M.A. 


THE inauguration of the Chalukya Vikrama Era in his own nami 
after his coronation by the illustrious emperor Tribhuvanamall 
Vikramaditya VI of the later Chalukya family of Kalyana mark: 
an important event in the history and chronology of South India. 
Several attempts to fix the starting point of this era have been 
made from time to time by eminent scholars working in this field. 
But the question is still beset with uncertainty and final solution 
of the problem remains to be worked out. 


_, Thanks to the ceaseless efforts of the epigraphists, researches 
in the history and chronology are continually progressing with 
the march of time. In the light of such later discoveries the flaws 
of the earlier writers that are now discernible may be summed up 
as follows:* Firstly, views were put forth on insufficient data, 
since larger number of inscriptions are now available for study. 
Secondly, even the material available at the time was not treated 
critically and exhaustively. Thirdly, attempt was not made to 
Co-ordinate the divergent facts through historic perspective as 
suggested by contemporary literature. 


In view of all this, no apology seems necessary for making a 
FRESH APPROACH to the problem, as proposed in the present paper. 


Before entering into the subject forthwith it would be worth- 
while to summarise here the views of earlier scholars for ready 
reference, , 


Fleet who was the first to discuss this topic came to the 
conclusion that Vikramaditya VI was crowned on Monday, 
Phalguna su. 5 of Saka 997, Raksasa.’ This would be equal to 
February 12, 1076 A.D.., the week-day being Friday. This opinion 
was subsequently modified by the same scholar who averred that 
the king’s first year commenced on the following Chaitra su. | 

1. Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 189. 
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of Anala or Nala, approximately corresponding to March 9, 1076 
A.D." This view was accepted by Kielhorn. After calculating 
a good number of dates, this scholar deduced the formula that 
©a Chalukya Vikrama year may be converted into the correspond- 
ing Saka year by the simple addition of 997. °3 


Later writers accepted this view in foto or with slight varia- 
tions. For instance, the starting point of the Chalukya Vikrama 
: Era was considered to be March 8, 1076 A.D. by Sewell and 
| Atyangar.* L. D. Swamikannu Pillai’s assertion® that the era was 
' in use only from 1079 A.D. is certainly misleading, since a large 
_ number of inscriptions citing the era from 1077 A.D. have been 
_ listed.6 A. Venkatasubbiah after making a searching enquiry into 
the problem admits that ‘ there is no means of knowing in which 
_ of the years, Saka 997 or Saka 998, Vikramaditya was crowned; 
_ and we have not been enabled to decide definitely on which day 
_ Vikramaditya VI was crowned.” 


. Recently while editing an inscription of Vikramaditya VI 
from the Hyderabad Museum, I had to study comprehensively 
_ the problem of the commencement of the Chalukya Vikrama Era 
_ Once again and the maiterial bearing on it. comprising mainly 
hundreds of inscriptions of the king’s reign, almost exhaustively. 
In the light of this study an attempi is made here for a solution 
of the problem. The problem may be briefly stated as follows: 


I. From the calculation of dates mentioned in a few inscrip- 
tions, it seems that Vikramaditya VI began to reign in Saka 997 
Raksasa.® 


| 2. Bomb. Gaz. Vol. 1, part ii, p. 446. The Christian equivalent is not 
accurate. Fleet, however, does not seem to be fully convinced on this point. 

3. Ind. Ant. Vol. XXII. p. 109. 

4. The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. p. 85. The Christian 
equivalent in this case is accurate. 

5. Indian Ephemeris, Vol. 1, part i, p. 55. 

6. See Kielhorn’s List of Southern Inscriptions. Ep. Ind. Vol. VU. 
Nos. 185 ff. 

7. Some Saka Dates in Inscriptions. p. 91. 

8. The number of such inscriptions is limited. For instance, an inscrip- 
tion from Morab (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XI, part ii, No. 124) cites 
Chalukya Vikrama year 3 and Pingala, showing thereby that his reign was 
counted from Rdksasa. Similarly, vide another epigraph from Lotgéri 
(Ibid. No. 197). Also see Kielhorn’s List No. 213; the correction sug- 
gested is unnecessary, there being no anomaly in the original. 
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Il. Examination of a large number of records bearing 
various dates in the Chalukya Vikrama Era creates the impression 
that it was reckoned from §aka 998, Nala.® 


HII. Investigation of a good.many epigraphs bearing dates in 
his reign goes to establish the fact that the king commenced his 
reign actually in Saka 999, Pingala.© 


Ae Enquiry into the dates of a few more charters shows 
that his reign was counted from Saka 1,000, Kalayukti.™ 


The above results arrived at on the unchallengeable evidence 
of inscriptions are mutually conflicting in themselves. But to 
make the confusion worse confounded we have a few more epi- 
graphs to be taken into account, although their testimony seems 
to upset the whole balance. They are as follows: 


a An inscription from Yeribyatéri!? in the Ron taluk of 
the Dharwar district refers itself to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla- 
Permadidéva bearing the imperial titles. This king could be no 
other than -Vikramaditya VI. - The epigraph is dated Saka 968, 
Parthiva, corresponding approximately to 1045 A.D. This date 
falls right within the reign of SOméévara I, father of Vikramaditya 
VI. 


9. See Kielhorn’s List (op. cit.), Nos. 185 ff. The number of such re- 
cords is much more according to the epigraphs discovered in the later years. 
The name of the cyclic year is accepted as both Nala and Anala by scholars. 


10. The number of such records will easily be about forty. As it is not 
possible to cite them all here, I may confine myself to afew only. For instance, 
S.JJ. Vol. IX, Part i, Nos. 157 and 163 mentioning Vibhava and Srimukha 
as the Chalukya Vikrama years twelve and seventeen respectively show that the 
first year was Pirigala.” Also see S.J. Vol. XI, part ii, Nos. 141-42, 154, ete. 
Kielhorn’s List contains a few inscriptions of this category. But as he failed 
to note their significance, he has su ggested their correction which is unnecessary ; 


see for instance, Nos. 188, 198, 202, etc. 


11. The number of such records will easily exceed a dozen. Just a few 
may be cited here. S$ J.J. Vol. XI, part ii, Nos. 162, 166 and 168 mentioning 
Nandana, Heévilambi and Sarvari as the thirty-fifth, fortieth and the forty-third 
year respectively, point to the fact that the first year was Kalayukti. Also see 
Kielhorn’s List No. 218; as the significance of this record was not then under- 
stood, he suggested its correction. 


12. S.J. Vol. XI. part ii, No. 120. 
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2. Two inscriptions!® from the Bellary district, dated in 
1071 and 1073 A.D., state that Vikramaditya VI, endowed with 
__ the imperial titles, was ruling the kingdom from Gdévindavadi. 


3. Two inscriptions from the Anantapur district, dated in 
1071 and 1072 A.D., refer themselves to the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI who is given the imperial titles. 


4. Two inscriptions!® from the Dharwar district, dated in 
1071-72 and 1072 A.D., show that Vikramaditya VI was ruling 
with the full status of an emperor. 


5. Vikramaditya VI’s rule as emperor is also mentioned in 
an inscription’® from the Chitaldroog district, dated 1073 A.D. 


Excepting the first, the seven inscriptions of the foregoing 
list fall within the reign period of S6méévara II, the predecessor 
and elder brother of Vikramaditya VI. 


We may brush aside for a while all this mass of conflicting 
and even confusing testimony and see if any decisive points of 
evidence are available for fixing the actual commencement of 
‘Vikramaditya VI’s reign. Fortunately, three items of informa- 
tion come to our help. These may now be taken up for consi- 
deration. It may be noted in this context that the date of the 
king’s coronation and the formal inauguration of his reign as well 
as the commencement of the new era must all be identical. 


In the first place, inscriptions citing the dates in the Chalukya 
Vikrama Era also furnish details about them. A careful study 
of such dates has convinced scholars that the commencement 
of the era synchronized with the beginning of the Saka as well as 
the cyclic years,!7 i.e. Chaitra Su. 1. There being no ground to 
doubt this view, we shall accept and make use of it in our follow- 


ing treatment. 


13. SLI. Vol. IX. part i. Nos. 135 and 138. 

14. Jhid. Nos. 136 and 137. A.D. 1078 as appearing in the introduction 
of No. 136 is evidently a misprint for A.D. 1071. 

15. Ibid. Vol. XI. part ii. Nos. 121 and 122. 

16. Ep. Car. Vol. XI. Cd. 82. 

17. Kielhorn: Ind. Ant. Vol. XXII, p. 109; Fleet: Bombay Gazetteer, 


Vol. I, part ii, p. 446; Ind. Ephemeris, Vol. 1, part LAD See 
F 
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Secondly, an epigraph from Nidgundi® in the Ron taluk 
of the Dharwar district provides an important landmark for 
fixing the initial date of the Chalukya Vikrama Era. This inscrip- 
tion refers itself to the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla or Soméévara II 
who is said to have been camping at Avagevadi when he approved 
the grant recorded in it. The charter is dated Saka 998, Nala. 
Bhadrapada_ amavasya, Thursday, solar eclipse. This regularly 
corresponds to September 1, 1076 A.D. 


It may be observed from the above that on the first September 
of 1076 A.D. Soméévara II, the predecessor of Vikramaditya VI, 
was alive and actually reigning. Therefore, it would be hardly 
reasonable and correct to believe that Vikramaditya VI was 
crowned and started an era of his own on the 9th March of 1076 
A.D. as assumed by Fleet and Kielhorn. This automatically 
eliminates the possibility that he was crowned on Chaitra su. 1, 
either of Saka 997, Raksasa or Saka 998, Nala. 


Thirdly, if SoméSvara II ceased to reign sometime after the 
above date-of the Nidgundi inscription in the year Nala, the next 
probable date for the accession of Vikramaditya VI would be 
Saka 999, Pingala, Chaitra §u. 1. What may be conjectured on 
the basis of the Nidgundi inscription is actually proved by the 
evidence of another UNIQUE EPIGRAPH. 


This epigraph is kept in the Archeological Museum at 
Hyderabad. Its actual findspot is not known; but it is possible 
to suggest from its contents that it originally belonged to a village 
in the Raichar district and possibly ‘in the area of the Manvi 
taluk therein. The inscription is neither published nor noticed 
anywhere so far.. The volume of inscriptions in which I have 
edited this record for the first time is yet to be published. Hence 
it is necessary to recount here briefly the subject-matter of the 
record for elucidating the discussion. 


The charter refers itself to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or 


Vikramaditya VI who enjoys the usual Chalukya prasasti. This — 


is followed by the description of a Pagupata Saiva priest named 


’ 


18. S.JJ. Vol. XI, part i, No. 117. Fleet has noted this inscription, — 


But on account of the limited resources at his disposal and the prepossession 
that Vikramaditya VI began his reign in Nala only, he failed to recognize its 
significance. Vide. op. cit. p. 443. 


| 
t 


Nétrasiva Pandita holding charge of the temple of Kirti- 

SOmeésvara at Termgola, situated in the area of Karadikal Four 

_ Hundred. Next we are introduced to the governor of the tract, 
| entitled Tribhuvanamalla-Vira-Nolamba-Pallava Permanadi, bear- 
_ ing the Pallava epithets, who has to be identified with the king’s 
younger brother Jayasimha. The inscription registers endowment 
of the above named village to the deity, free of all impositions, 
by the chief Nagavarmarasa of the Kadamba family! with the 
approval of the above officer. 
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The inscription is dated the First YEAR OF THE CHALUKYA 
VIKRAMA KALA, PINGALA, Srdvana, full moon day, Sunday, lunar 
eclipse.2° This date regularly corresponds to August 6, 1077 A.D. 
The original lines of the inscription containing this date read as 
follows : 


15 Sri-Chalu- 


16 [kya]-Vikrama-KdGlada prathamada Pimgala-samvatsarada 
[Sra] (Sra) vanada punnami Aditya- 


17 «varad-amdina Séma-grahana-nimitya(tta)dim 


THIS EPIGRAPH IS UNIQUE IN THAT IT MENTIONS THE CYCLIC 
YEAR PINGALA FOR THE FIRST TIME AS THE FIRST YEAR OF THE ERA 
OF CHALUKYA VIKRAMA. No inscription directly citing Pingala 
as the initial year of the king’s reign was so far known and this 
comprises the only record containing such a reference. The 
record thus proves that the formal coronation of the king as well 
as the actual commencement of his reign and era must have taken 
place on Chaitra su. 1 of this year. This corresponds to SUNDAY, 
Fesruary 26, 1077 A.D. It may, however, be noted in this 
connection that although no inscription actually quoting Pingala 
as the first year was hitherto discovered, a good number of records 


19. That a family of Kadarmba chiefs was ruling in the Raichir area is 
disclosed for the first time by the present record and a few more inscriptions 
explored by me there. The results of these new epigraphic discoveries are 
discussed in detail in my Volume of inscriptions referred to above. 

20. It is interesting to note that the inscription B from Yéwiar cites 
the date which is identical with this, excepting the regnal year which is men- 
tioned as the second; see Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, p. 271 f: There are other inscrip- 
tions which refer to Pirigala as the second year; see Kielhorn’s List Nos. 185 ff. 
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containing dates which by calculation yielded the same result 
was already known, though not recognized thus, as observec 
above in the statement of thé problem. The Hyderabad Museun 
Tecord only places the seal of confirmation by furnishing direc! 
evidence, in support of the fact which was indirectly attested by 
other charters. 


Now we have to revert our attention to the embarrassing 
mass of epigraphic evidence enumerated earlier, that was set 
aside for the time being. One may pose a question as to how 
these divergent facts can be reconciled with the conclusion 
arrived at in the foregoing paragraph. For answering this 
question we have to peep into the family history of SOméévara I 
and his two sons with particular reference to their political rela- 
tionship. At this juncture the historical narrative Vikramanka- 
dévacharitam of Bilhana renders assistance. 


Vikramaditya VI had distinguished himself by his successfy] 
political career even while he was a youth, which must have 
endeared him to his father. Considering him a worthy successor 
to his throne, Sémégvara | thought of appointing him Yuvaraja 
in preference to his elder son SOmé@évara II. This offer, however, 
was declined by Vikramaditya VI, as narrated by Bilhana, who, 


being protégé of the former, seems to have partly glossed over 
the real facts. 21 


The favour and partiality evinced by Soméévara I towards 
Vikramaditya VI might have been greatly responsible for the 
strained relationship between the two brothers. Had the cir- 
cumstances been favourable, it is likely that Vikramaditya VI 
would have superseded his elder brother. But the sudden and 
calamitous death of Somésvara I afforded him no opportunity 
and SOméévara II taking advantage of the situation ascended the 


—_— 


ai, Vikramankadévacaritam, Canto III, verses 26 ff. The intention of 
Bilhana in making the prince refuse his father’s offer was evidently to depict 
him as a Paragon of virtues. As will be seen presently epigraphic evidence 
belies the poet’s fancy. In this and also in other cases, the poet's partiality 


for his hero has been noted by Biihler; Jbid. (Edited by Buhler, Bombay, 1875), 
Intro. p. c) A Re & 
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throne. This frustration might have whetted the family feud?* 
which culminated in a struggle for supremacy. Vikramaditya VI, 
as we know, acquired the throne after vanquishing and imprison- 
ing his brother.?* 


Indications of these abnormal happenings could be gathered 
through the apparently irregular and conflicting set of inscrip- 
tions. Yeribyatéri inscription of about 1045 A.D. implies that 
SOmésvara I had permitted Vikramaditya VI to associate himself 
in the administration from the early years of his reign. Thus 
this record is a pointer to the confidence enjoyed by him with his 
father and substantiates the first part of Bilhana’s above state- 
ment. The history of the aggravated conflict between the bro- 
thers shows that Vikramaditya VI was not content with his in- 
ferior position after the accession of Somésvara II.** He appears 
to have been busy enlisting the support of the feudatories and 
noblemen for his rulership. He might have further proclaimed 
himself the rightful sovereign and been accepted as such by his 
followers in some parts of the kingdom. The testimony of the 
seven inscriptions noted above, hailing from Dharwar, Bellary, 
Chitaldroog and Anantapur districts and citing dates from 1071 
to 1073 A.D. right within the reign period of Somésvara II, 
can never be explained except by the above proposition. 


During the eight years of Somésvara II's reign (1068-76 A.D.), 
Vikramaditya VI must have been consolidating his power which 
grew from strength to strength. By Saka, 997 Raksasa (1075 A.D.) 
signs were conspicuous that Vikramaditya VI would be success- 
ful in his efforts and some of his intimate supporters seem to have 
already commenced heralding his reign. In the next year Saka 
998, Nala (1076 A.D.) he appears to have usurped most of the 
power and virtually inaugurated his reign. But as Somésvara I 
was still alive and his authority was recognized by a section, 


22. Vikramankadévacaritam, Canto IV, verses 97 ff. Bilhana states 
that Soméévara II fell into evil courses soon after his accession and tried to 
harm his brother. Being afraid of his life, Vikramaditya VI left Kalyana 
with all his followers including his younger brother Jayasimha. It becomes 
thus plain that the two brothers were at variance and never pulled together. 
Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part ii, pp. 216 f. 

23. Ibid. p. 445. 


24. Compare Buhler (op. Cli), Ds Ol, Be As 
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though small, of his subjects, this prince could not, legally and 
by right, get himself crowned as the formal ruler. SOméSvara II 
vanished from the political scene before the end of this year. 
Hence Vikramaditya VI’s formal coronation must have taken 
place in the beginning of Saka 999, Pingala, as seen above. 


Such a reading of history furnishes cogent explanation for 
all the epigraphic evidence, which otherwise appears to be inco- 
herent. We can thus adjust all thé inscriptions indicating either 
Raksasa or Nala as the initial year of this king. In regard to the 
Inscriptions suggesting Saka 1,000, Kdlayukti, as his first regnal 
year, we can treat them as mentioning the expired years. This 
would eliminate the obvious difficulty. 


THE ABOVE DISCUSSION MAKES IT CLEAR THAT SUNDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 26 OF 1077 A.D. WAS THE REAL STARTING POINT OF THE 
CHALUKYA VIKRAMA ERA.?° This is seen to be the most reasonable 
and satisfactory one of all the dates proposed so far. Hence 
I commend it to the world of scholars for due consideration and 
acceptance. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The above article has a history of its own. In 1954 at the 
request of the former Hyderabad State Government I toured in 
the Raichir district and made a collection of some interesting 
inscriptions. These along with the Hyderabad Museum inscrip- 
tion discussed in detail in the above article were edited in a Volume 
of Sanskrit and mostly Kannada inscriptions, that was to be issued 
in the Hyderabad Archeological Series. The printing of this 
Volume was almost finished when the linguistic States came into 
being on November 1, 1956. With the formation of the new 
Andhra Pradesh, the former Hyderabad State ceased to exist and 
printing of the remaining few pages of my book was suspended. 


25. In his Kannada article entitled the ‘ Date of Coronation of Chalukya 
Vikrama’, M. Govind Pai has shown that the coronation ceremony of 
Vikramaditya VI commenced on Sunday, Chaitra su. 1 of Saka 999, Pingala 
or February 26, 1077 A.D. The learned scholar has adduced historical and 
astronomical evidence in support of this conclusion. Although his result is 
identical with that of mine, his treatment of the subject-matter and argumenta- 
tion are different. See Karnataka Sahitya Parishat Patrike, Vol. XV (1931), 
pp. 200 ff. 
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In the new set-up I do not know what is going to happen to this 
Volume of mine. In spite of several communications sent to the 
authorities concerned, no information is forthcoming. 


This Volume contains discussions on important discoveries 
such as the starting point of the Chalukya Vikrama Era, the 
Kadambas of the Raichir region, etc. If the things had gone 
smoothly, my book would have been issued long back, enabling 
the scholars to judge my views set forth in it. As I foresee no 
possibility of the Volume coming out in the near future, I have 
discussed in the above article in a modified form my findings on 
the Chalukya Vikrama Era for the perusal of historians. 


PB. D. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI AND 
KALYANA* 

BY Dr S.C: NANDIMATH, M.A., PH.D. (LONDON) 


KirTIVARMA II, the early Chalukya prince of Badami,! was de- 
feated by Dantidurga, the Rastrakita king, before A.D. 754, the 
date of the Samanagad plates.2. Kirtivarma I] tried to recover 
the territory during the time of Dantidurga and his successor 
Krsna 1.3 After the death of Kirtivarma Ii in A.D. 757 and 
during the Supremacy of the Rastrakitas, i.e. from A.D. 757 
to A.D. 973, there were a number of Chalukya families ruling 
as subordinates some times and as independents whenever the 
central power was not alert. Some of the important Chalukya 
families known from inscriptions are: 


(1) A branch known as Eastern Chalukyas ruling the Telugu 
(Vengi) country established by Visnuvardhana, (615-633 
A.D.) a brother of Pulikégi TT. 


(2) A branch known as the First Gujarat branch. ruling 
a territory in Gujarat. The memters of this branch 
are Jayasimharaja, his descendant Ranavikranta Buddha- 
varmaraja and his descendant Vijaya-Varmaraja (A.D. 
643.)4 


(3) Another branch known as the Second Gujarat branch, 
ruling a territory in Gujarat whose founder was 
Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman, son of Kirtivarma I 
and a brother of Pulikégi IT.5 


* Dr. J. F. Fleet and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar use the term “ Kalyani’. 
This is not correct. In all inscriptions the term “ Kalyana ”’ is used. Bilhana 
in his Vikramankadévacaritam uses the term *“ Kalyana’. The correct name 
of the town is “ Kalyana ”’ and not “ Kalyani ’’. 

1. Badami is identical with Badami. 

2. Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 114. 

3. Ibid. Vol. XI. p. 162. 

4. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part ii, chart facing p. 336; See also 
Kaira Grant of Vijayaraja. Ind. Ant. Vol. VIT. p. 244. 

5. Ibid. See also Nirpan Copper Plate Grant of Nagavarddhana. 
Ind. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 123. 
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(4) Another branch known as the Third Gujarat branch, ruling 
a territory in Gujarat established by Dharasraya 
Jayasimhavarman (A.D. 671 and 692), son of Pulikési 
Il. Avanijanasraya Pulikésin (A.D. 739) of this branch 
defeated the Tajikas and saved the country from 
Muhammadan invasion.® 


(5) A Chalukya prince named Parahitaraja mentioned in 
the Kotir inscription? may represent a Chalukya 
branch. 


(6) A Chalukya branch mentioned in Kadab grant.® 
(7) A Chalukya branch mentioned in Varuna.? 


(8) A Chalukya branch described by the Kannada poet 
Pampa in his Vikramdrjuna Vijaya. 


(9) A Chalukya branch represented by the patron of the 
Kannada poet Ranna and described by the poet in his 
Gadayuddha ot Sdahasabhima Vijaya.” 


Of the above Chalukya families, Eastern Chalukyas ruled the 
Vengi country and were in power for about five centuries. The three 
Gujarat families ruled, during the supremacy of Pulakési II and 
even after his death and disruption of the Badami empire, the terri- 
tory now included in the Bombay State, a territory round about 
Nasik and Surat, called Lata and Guirjara, as independent rulers 
for sometimes and as subordinates of the Rastrakitas until they 
were absorbed by the powerful rulers in possession of those terri- 
tories. The other Chalukya families except the one mentioned 
by Ranna in his Gadayuddha were minor branches. The one 
mentioned by Pampa in his Bharata or Vikramarjuna Vijaya 
appears to be somewhat important. This family ruled from 
Vemulavada and Bodhan and accepted the Mandalikatva of the 
Rastrakitas and fought with the Eastern Chalukyas. The family, 


6. Bombay Gazetteer, See also Nausari Grant of Sryasraya Siladitya. 
J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XVI. p. 1. 
7. Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 69. 
8. Ibid. Vol. XII. p. 18. 
9. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. part ii. p. 380. 
10. Ranna: Gadayuddha, Chapter II, prose passage after Verse 7. Re- 
produced on pages 23-25. 
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genealogy of which is given by Ranna, is the family which later 
represents the Kalyana Chalukyas. The genealogy of this family 
is found in the Kauthem, Miraj, Yewar and Alur grants. 


In addition to these there may be many unknown families 
who exercised their authority as petty rulers. 


In 973 A.D. Ahavamalla or Narmadi Taila or Tailapa II 
defeated the Rastrakita king Kakka or Karkala II, and established 
the powerful Chalukya branch of Kalydna. Our object now is 
to trace the relation of this family with the early Chalukya family 
of Badami. 

Dr. Bhandarkar says: 

“The main branch of the dynasty became extinct but it had 
several minor offshoots and one of these in the person of Tailapa 
succeeded in the course of time in regaining supreme power.””11 


His reasons are ‘“‘ For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to Hariti and spoke of themselves 
as belonging to the Manavya race; while these later Chalukyas 
traced their pedigree to Satyasraya only, and those two names 
do not occur in their inscriptions except in the Miraj grant and 
its copies, where an effort is made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient materials at 
his command, since, as above stated, he places six princes only 
between Kirtivarman II and Tailapa. There is little question 
that there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadéka- 
malla, Tribhuvanamalla, which the later Chalukyas assumed, 
mark them off distinctively from princes of the earlier dynasty 
who had none like them. ’’12 | 


He, therefore, discredits the traditional account, treats the 
Kalyana Chalukyas 4s a different and fresh family who came to | 
power and gives fresh numbers to the names of the Tulers such as 
Jayasimha I, Vikramaditya I, etc. The points raised by 
Dr. Bhandarkar in support of his theory are not difficult to 
answer. The distance in time between the Badami Chalukyas 
and Kalyana Chalukyas is so great that it might have introduced 
many changes in names, customs and manners. There might 
have been no need to record all the ancestors. The practice 


11. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part lil, p. 190, 
12. ibid pe2ik 
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appears to be to record generally the names of distinguished 
ancestors and specially names of the immediate three ancestors. 
The inscriptions of Tailapa II and his descendants observe this 
practice. Moreover in Yewar and Kauthem grants, all the im- 
portant ancestors are recorded. The lithic records trace the 
genealogy to the Badami Chalukyas and supply a connected 
account. The genealogical accounts found in literature lend 
Support to the genealogical accounts found in inscriptions. Most 
of the points raised by Dr. Bhandarkar are answered by the Yewar. 
Kauthem, Alur and Miraj inscriptions. 


The use of the word Chalukya in place Chalukya is not help- 
ful as the Eastern (Vengi) Chalukyas also used the word Chalukya 
to denote their family name. The point that the names of the 
members of the Kalyana Chalukyas are different from the names 
of the Badami Chalukyas cannot be pressed too much: because 
the circumstances influence in naming the persons. All other 
Chalukya families, settled in Gujarat, Andhra and other parts, 
adopted names suitable to their surroundings. They have not 
always retained the names of their ancestors. 


Dr. Fleet accepts the traditional account and treats both the 
families as belonging to the same branch. He therefore calls 
Jayasimha as Jayasimha I! and Vikramaditya as Vikramaditya V. 
However, he has still doubts regarding the identification. He 
says “‘ And there can, thus, be but little doubt, either that some 
steps are wanting in the pedigree here, or that Taila II, belonged 
to some side-branch of the Chalukya stock, which could not in 
reality claim the direct lineal descent that is allotted to it: the 
difference of name already noted, the invariable use, in the records 
of Taila II and his successors, of the form ‘ Chalukya,’ with the 
long vowel ‘a4’ in the first syllable, except under metrical 
necessity; whereas this form does not once occur in the records 
of the Western Chalukyas of Badami,—is rather suggestive evi- 
dence in favour of the latter view. Where the break in the genea- 
logy comes in, on the assumption of direct descent,—or, on the 
other view, who is to be looked upon as the first historical per- 
sonage in the branch of the family which Taila II raised to 
power,—is not certain,”’)* 


13. Bombay Gazetteer, p. 427. 
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No records of the members of the family after Kirtivarma II 
and before Tailapa II are yet traced. It is not definitely known 
where the members of the family lived. It is known that 
Vikramaditya II made Pattadakisuvolal identified with the 
modern Pattadakal, in the Bijapur district, as his capital since his 
wife Lokamahadévi built temples there in honour of his victory. 
His son and successor Kirtivarma II retained it as his capital as 
it is evident from his Pattadakal inscription.14 The Managoli 
stone inscription states that Kisuvolal was the capital city of his 
family.5 Even after his defeat at the hands of Dantidurga, 
the Rastrakita king, he was alive and was attempting to regain 
his empire. The family must have lived in the locality after his 
death and accepted the suzerainty of the Rastrakitas. In course 
of time as the Mandalikas (Viceroys) of Rastrakitas they might 
have gained confidence of their masters and even entered into 
matrimonial alliances. We find such instances in history. When 
time was ripe they with the help of some of the members of the 
families of the Rastrakitas must have captured power. The 
traditional account lends Support to this view. The account 
which Dr. Fleet cails traditional account is based on lithic records 
and literary evidences. The only objection is that they belong 
to Tenth Century A.D. i.e. after the Kalyana Chalukyas eastb- 
lished their supremacy. It is not impossible to preserve the 
genealogical tree of a family which ruled vast territory from the 
Sixth Century. The following extracts will help to convince 
scholars regarding the identity of both of the Chalukya families. 


The genealogy as found in the Kauthem grant of Tribhuvana- 
malla Vikramaditya V, dated 6th October 1009 A.D., is:— 


14. Epi. Ind. Vol. Il. p. 1. 

15. Ibid. Vol. V. p216. : 

16. Ayyana married a daughter of Krsna, who is identified with 
Rastrakita king Krsna. See Dr. Fleet: Dynasty of Kan. Districts, p. 379. 

Tailapa II who raised the Chalukya family to power, married Jakabbe, 
daughter of Rastrakita Brahma. 


TATA AT SM SRTSHER SLATS ATT | 

seqitea afootfad: sft STRAT SAT HAT 1 
WSPIATTEICIT ARTSY TONS STAT | 
TH ASTETAIT AMT: TSafeT FRAT ATA 


Yewir inscription. . Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 15. 
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In the Chalukya lineage, after 59 kings who ruled at Ayodhya, 
there was Jayasimhavallabha; his son was Ranaraga; his son 
was Pulakésin; his son was Kirtivarma; his!? younger brother was 
Mangalisa; his!® elder brother’s son was Pulakési SatyaSraya ; 
his!® son was Nedamari; his2® son was Adityavarman;_his* 
son was Vikramaditya; his son was Yuddhamalla; his son was 
Vijayaditya; his son was Vikramaditya ; his son was Kirtivarma ; 
a brother of Vikramaditya called Bhimaparakrama; his son was 
Kirtivarma: his son was Taila; his son was Vikramaditya ; his son 
was Bhima; his son was Ayyana; his son was Vikramaditya, 
married to Bonthadévi, a daughter of the Chédi king, Laksmana ; 
their son was Taila who re-established the Chalukya rule; his 
descendants ruled from Kalyana. Taila’s son Satyasraya 
Irivabedanga; his younger brother was Yasovarman ; his son was 
Vikramaditya.?? 


The genealogical account of Kalyana Chalukyas is also found in 
the Yewar or Yehir grant of Tribhuvanamalladéva, dated Saka 
999 (Chalukya Vikrama Era 2nd, Pirgala, Sravana Paurnima, 
Saka 999). Yewar is in old Sorapur Ilakha of Hyderabad State, 
now in the Gulburga district of New Mysore State. It gives us 


17. Here “his” refers to Pulakési I. 

18. Here “his” refers to Mangalisa. 

19. This son of Pulakési is not found prominently in other inscriptions. 
Perhaps he may be idzntified with Chandraditya, husband of Vijaya-bhattarika 
of Kochrem grant. Mr. Lewis Rice has brought to notice a son or daughter 
of Pulakési called ‘*‘ Ambera” Vide Epi. Car. Vol. X. Gd. 48. It is not easy to 
identify Nadamari with any known sons of Pulakési II. The Yewdar grant 
describes him: 


qentrea eae ttettesrerat Gia: | 
yeafeced Haatecaenfefatatisatt TIA: | 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 14- 
40. Here ‘his’? means Pulakési II. From other records it is proved that 
Adityavarma was a son of Pulakesi II and that he was ruling some territory. 


21. Here “‘ his’? means Pulakésill. The words used are ‘* Sutastadiyah ”’ 
and “* Tatsutah”’. From other inscriptional evidences the words * Tadiya”’ 
and “‘ Tat” are interpreted to refer to Pulakési Il. Perhaps Nadamari and 
Adityavarma might have succeeded Pulakési II] and ruled as his successors 
during the dark period from 642 A.D. to 655 A.D., when Vikramaditya was 
crowned as king. 


22. Ind. Ant. Vol. XVL. p. 21. 
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the most complete account of the Western Chalukyas in a con- 
nected form. This agrees with Miraj plates upto Jayasirnha II. 
The genealogy 1s :— lias 


Svasti Samasta-bhuvana-samstiiyamana-Manavya-sagotranam 
Hariti-putranam Kausiki-vara-prasada-labdha-svetatapatradi-rajya- 
chihnadnam sapta-matrka-pariraksitanam Karttikeya-vara-prasada- 
labdha-mayura-pinchchha-kumta-dh vajanam bhagavan-N drayana- 
Prasad-asadita-vara-varaha-lafichhan-eksana-ksana- vaSsikrit-arati-raja 
mandalanam samastabhuvanasraya-sarvvaloka-sraya- Visnuvardhana- 
Vijayadity-adi-visesa-namnam-raja-ratnanam = udbhava-bhimih || 
Vrittam || Kabalita-Nala-lakshmir = ddurjjay-aurjjitya-hari | vihata- 
prithu-Kadamb-adambaro Mauryya-nirjjita || Nija-bhuja-bala-bhimn- 
otpatayan Rastrakiitan | khi (gi) lita-Kalachuri-Srir—=asti C halukya- 
vamsah || 7 


Fifty-nine kings ruled in Ayodhya and after them sixteen 
kings ruled the country that includes the south. The fortune 
of the family was impeded and interrupted by wicked men. 
Jayasimha Vallabha defeating Rastrakita king Indra, re-estab- 
lished the fortunes of the family. -His son was Ranaraga. His 
son was Pulakési, the lord of Vatapi and performer of horse sacri- 
fice (ASvamédha): his son was Kirtivarma; his younger brother 
Mangalisga ruled the kingdom and defeated Kalachiris: son of 
Kirtivarma was Pulakééi, the conquerer of Harsavardhana: his 
other name was Satyasraya; his son was Nadamari; his son 
(Sutastadiyah) was Adityavarma: his son (Tatsutah) was 
Vikramaditya; from him (Tatopi) was born ‘Yuddhamalla: born 
of him (7 ajjanma) was Vijayaditya; born of him (Tadbhavah) was 
Vikramaditya; his son (Tadatmajah) was Kirtivarma; brother of 
Vikramaditya was Bhimaparakrama: his son. (Tatstinuh) was 
Kirtivarma ; Tailabhipa was born of him; his son was king 
Vikramaditya;. from him was born Bhimaraja; from him was 
born (Tato Jajne) the noble Ayyana who married a daughter of 
Krsna; their son was Vikramaditya who married Bonthadevi. 
daughter of Laksmana, king of Chédi; their son was Tailabhapa 
Who was married to Jakabbe, daughter of Rastrakita Brahma: 
their son was Satyasraya; brother of Satyasraya was Dagavarma. 
married to Bhagyavati; their son was Vikramaditya; his brother 
was Jagadékamalla Jayasimha; his SON was Ahavamalladeva : 
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from him was born Bhuvanaikamalla; his younger brother was 
Vikramaditya or Tribhuvanamalla.?* 


The same genealogy with certain changes is found in the stone 
tablet in the temple of Virabhadra at Alur in the Gadag taluka 
of the Dharwar district. It belongs to the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI and is dated in the sixteenth year of his reign, Prajapati Sam- 
vatsara Saka 1013, i.e. 1091 A.D.*4 


The great Kannada poet, Ranna, who was born in 949 
A.D. at Belgali in the Midhol taluka of the Bijapur district and 
who lived under the patronage of Attimabbe called Dana 
Chintamani, received a much coveted title of Kavi Chakravarti, 
by the emperor Taila II, gives us a genealogy of the Chalukya 
emperor in his poem, Gadadyuddha, which he composed probably 
in 982 A.D.25 The account found in the printed book of the 
Gadayuddha, Chapter II, prose passage after Verse 7 is not accurate, 
and contains some discrepancies perhaps due to the ignorance 
of persons who copied the poem after the extinction of the Chalukya 
family and who perhaps knew nothing about the history of the 
family. On the whole the names mentioned in it tally with the 
names found in the inscriptions. It reads:— 

sie) Kparuds SmrneosncselGa,DIHIsxes,0 
SoA. Aroes23 AQPHBIH? ,BOVGods FUR, wowss, 
BS%W™ZCHIGHV0, DR APF TIHIAIwIGeE G0 CIR Tene 
DiODPUSAoBIDAD wWoVNoBBesgQo 630, SGFID, wow 
TINGS B WOSIT. NIWIHVAG SeadoNHoBVo, DoTOVNH 
Bdasoeg, GHW, DGS O(G, SH Q,d0SO B, SUH, wonw 
BOAB Dosessendo, HOCs,s BOYZ Har JOAG SSF DRO 
Besdo, SF, Dodds, desows ASB, O30 BeBV,2® SIV"? Ser 


23. Ind. Ant. Vol. VILL. pp. 10-21; Sanskrit and old Kannada_ Inscription 
No. L. 

24. Ibid. p. 21, Sanskrit and old Kannada Inscription No. LI. S.J. J. 
Vol. XI. pt. ii, p. 161. 

25. This date is accepted by the late R. Narasimhacarya, the author 
of Kavicarite. It is based on a Verse in the Mysore manuscript. It is said 
this Verse is not found in other manuscripts. Some hold that it was com- 
posed between 997 A.D. and 1008 A.D. 

26. This sentence about Satyasraya appears to be a repetition and should 
be dropped. It might have crept in due to the ignorance of copyists. 

27. Here “esx” means “ BOsezaenn”’. 
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DNR, Mongomr sao, ASF OPH desod AZO, 80000" 
FZ, TOV, HS BBV, SORSIH,*° DT, AWAS, Vo, $3335, 
DIGF BBV, 33, 0083R, NONAY HdaomPeohsa, Ww O3TO 
D382, GBdo, SS.2) dd NS VW, VT HRorasarac Totes 
NT, BWAS.Vo, S32) To NSDQ SeSrHrr do, Gea? Ses203) 
BINT, Wea Boos, Wdo, SQ JOB, Sa Sod BESFODFVO, 
SS.2) WIS) HOO3d SODVo, Sa DNB, D0 BOD WF200 
BH. Wesodo, ese DNV, DE, HWOAS. BBV, esa 
DINTS, DLONBYSOG, 83, c98enVo, 835 DNB So, oD 
OOAD DT, HIOAS. 0, POW WELMG BIS, NT AWOAS BeSoro 
By Bs S.0eg, Sodas, WO TIS NNo% QE, Bo I ALA, ll LA, AoA, 
WITT O20 ENON COLT 3) HO ODwOPIOwo TOWHIH"T To 
HIDE Bo TT BBI23 IFO BONTIOD WOssova 
AD) CMIIDBO 90 APIO FORTIS SreBorVoswo 
YB, FOG Hod0 SMOBLOWOWIOFIO WHOWWOBHI0 Bese 
SHONWsERO BOlOD , FoOeVSmwV0 S,0ptd(08 A S09F0 
Bd, TOTOORNRTEO OLD BOW BowSoOedno ORMAIBDeIDV0ws 
Dd, woe9 OLOTONWERMO OYWODowNwesovorde RODS 
DH) NTOBAF Vo DLDONTOT, Ao CTVOTOoDIO STONE SES, Bodo 
COR HOY TON TOVTS BaWo OWMVIF VIF Doe 
Bes dowoddo ACHWAchS Dourdan mogedourd 
Ponts CARA Ream wr 3s nl shacwey Yaaro DIS. 0 
Odes BETOHES, To SUG, BAN ww eroworsardys Zao 


28. Either this with “« $8, S088,” or the sentence in note 26 should 


be retained. One of these should be dropped as there js no evidence in 
support of retaining both the sentences. 


29. Vikramaditya was not the son of Adityavarma. He was a son of 
Pulakési II. So ‘ BOBS, ”? means ‘“ POS 0H Tg, €" 


30. Here ‘ esx” means * QWORWAT ST”. Managoli inscription 
Clearly states ‘‘ #3, o3.5 Besa SoBosy 38.0. Yewar inscription mentions 


» FapaTfecnyates ara WATT: TTA: ifcaaioraeerfire- 
sort: vt | 


31. Read «« Bropeden 
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SLMVAMWFA Zosdaramamaarognesgo” WASAPASARIOA 
Wow WIT Dosh Wn9 Hn Gs, HINo DAB BAVA Va 
BPIID)Q)Br0 TABSD VY Ve@SA FS omar FIOAM(VI, D0 
BLS o © OIA) Bo SPADOYAP  BRYo. i 


The poet Ranna was contemporary of Chalukya emperor 
Tailapa II and therefore his account of the Chalukya family can 
be accepted as an authentic version. 


The Managoli stone inscription®* contains three records 
of different periods. The first record belongs to the time of 
Tailapa Il. The village Managoli was given as a gift to one 
Igvaraghalisasa, the Jagadguru, or leading pontiff, by the king 
at his coronation. It belongs to 973 A.D. The second record 
belongs to the time of Jagadékamalla and is dated 1142 A.D. 
The third record belongs to the time of Kalachiri king Bijjala 
and is dated 1161 A.D. The characters belong to the Twelfth 
Century and the inscription containing all the three records appear 
to have been written at one and the same time. Dr. Fleet holds 
the same view. The part containing the first record might have 
been a copy of an earlier record which might have been either 
lost or damaged. This part of the inscription contains a very 
interesting statement. It is: 


5, %9NTDFZ So SRSLY, NG, Ko TOWBDE OOo | 
BwWsosSeSr FS, OHdBens Sodod 3a, BS, 000 T 
B,YR6aH, BY,8 Berto Aossciaeo,de0d, A | 
a, BeABo 2 PIT, TITS Ld T Odd. LOBES B29 Il 


Here it is clearly stated that Ayyana descended from the 
younger brother of the father of Kirtivarma II. Although his 
name is not mentioned here it is found in other records as Bhima- 
parakrama. It is not clear if it is his real name or title. Dr. Fleet 
accepts it as his real name and calls him Bhima. The Yewur 
inscription mentions in unambiguous words that Bhimaparakrama 
was Vikramaditya-bhiami-pala-bhrata, brother of king Vikrama- 
ditya.** On the authority of these records both epigraphic and 


32. For the titles of Tailapa Il see Managoli Inscription, Lines 5 and 6. 
33. Epi. Ind. Vol. V. pp. 9-31. 
34. See note 30. 
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literary it may be safely accepted that the Kalyana Chalukyas 
are the descendants of the Badami Chalukyas. They are descen- 
dents of Bhima or Bhimaparakrama, uncle of Kirtivarma IL 
and father of Kirtivarma III. Although there was an eclipse 
of the family after the death of Kirtivarma II it any how survived 
and again recovered power after about TWO HUNDRED AND 
SIXTEEN YEARS. 


The family tree of Badami and Kalyana Chalukyas, accord- 
ing to these and other records, is given in the chart facing this 


page. 


In 1163 A.D. Tailapa III died; even earlier, i.e. in 1155 A.D. 
Tailapa’s Dandanayaka, Bijala of Kalachari family, seized the 
power. The glorious Chalukya dynasty disappeared, although 
Somésvara IV, son of Tailapa II, made an attempt to regain 


7 


his ancestors’ kingdon: after the Kalachiri family lost power. 
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GENEALOGICAL CHART OF BADAMI AND KALYANA CHALUKYAS 
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Satyasraya DaSsavarma 
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Vikramaditya V Jagadékamalla, Jayasimha II 
Trailokyamalla, Ahavamalla, Soméévara J 
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Bhuvanaikamalla Vikramaditya VI 
or Soméévara II or Tribhuvanamalla, Permadi 


| eee 
Bhalokamala or Soméévara III called Sarvajnabhupa 


— een 


Perma-Jagadékamalla II Narmadi Taila II or Trailokyamalla 


Tribhuvanamalla or SOméSvara IV 


GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE NOLAMBA-PALLAVAS 


By N. LAKSHMINARAYAN Rao 


OnE of the great feudatory families that played a prominent part 
in the history of Karnataka for as long a period as three centuries 
(circa 750 to 1055 A.D.) is that of the Nojamba-Pallavas. This 
family had important relations—political and matrimonial—with 
many of the well-known dynasties of South India like the Banas, 
the Rastrakitas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, and the Vaidumbas. 
They started their career under the Western Gangas of Talakad 
as governors of the territory called Nolambalige 1,000, which 
comprised portions of Anantapur (Andhra Pradesh), Chitaldrug 
and Tumkur districts (Mysore State). (Nolambalige 1,000 means 
the district of Nolambalige consisting of 1.000 villages and hamlets.) 
This tract was probably bounded on the east by the river Pennar 
and on the west by the river Hagari. As they became more and 
more powerful, their territory became more and more extensive 
until it became a 32,000 district in the beginning of the Tenth 
Century. This province of Nolambavadi 32,000 consisted of the 
districts of Tumkur and Chitaldrug and portions of Bellary, 
Anantapur, Kolar and Bangalore districts. During a certain 
period in their career their sway extended over a much wider area 
including parts of North Arcot and Salem. The history of. this 
important dynasty has already been dealt with by such eminent 
scholars as Rice and H. Krishna Sastri. But as a large number 
of inscriptions pertainipg to this dynasty have come to light after 
these scholars wrote their accounts, some changes are necessitated 
in the history of the Nolamba-Pallavas. Since a complete history 
will run to many pages I shall confine myself here to a discussion 
of the genealogy and chronology of these rulers. 


It is from an inscription! on a pillar at Hémavati in Anantapur 
district that we get a somewhat detailed genealogical account 
of the early Nolamba-Pallava chiefs. It is as follows: “In the 
family of Trinayana-Pallava (of the I$vara-vamsa) was born 
NE 

l. S21. Vol. VI. No. 561; Ep. Car. Vol. XIL. Si 38, 
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Mangala who had become famous in the world as Nombadhi- 
raja; his son was Sirhhapota, his son was Charuponnéra; his 
son was Polalchora-Nomba; his son was Mahéndra; his son was 
Nanniga-Ayyapadéva ; his son was Anniga whose younger brother 
was Dilipa.” This record belongs to the reign of the last king 
mentioned above, viz., Dilipa and is dated Saka 864 (A.D. 943). 


; Inscriptions reveal, however, the existence of a few more 
chiefs of this family between Mangala and Dilipa though the 
genealogies do not mention them—a prince who had the name 
or title Pallavamalla and three others called Iriva-Nolamba, 
Ankayya and Irulachéra. Pallavamalla is stated to be the son of 
Pallavadhiraja, i.e., Charuponnéra, by his queen Gavaganabbe 
and administering the districts of Madarikallu, Tondir, Amma- 
valli-12, K6lir-12 and Gangavura—30 under his father who is 
himself stated to be ruling the divisions of Nolambalige 1,000, 
Nirggunda-nadu 300, Irigalvadi 300, Gangavura 30, and Nelligundi 
12, as a subordinate of the Rastrakuta king Govinda II. We 
have no means of ascertaining whether this Pallavamalla who is 
described as the dear son (priy-dtmaja) of Pallavadhiraja is identical 
with Polalchora whom all the inscriptions, which give the genea- 
logy of this family, state to be the son of Pallavadhiraja. No 
record of this Pallavamalla in the capacity of a ruling chief has 
been discovered till now. The question may naturally arise 
whether he may not be identical with Polalchora. But as it is 
not known from any source that Polalchora was also called 
Pallavamalla, and Nombadhiraja appears to have been his dis- 
tinctive title we may consider that he was different from Pallava- 
malla. If so, whether he was the elder of the two sons, whether 
he succeeded his father and how long he ruled or whether he 
predeceased his father are questions which further research alone 
can decide.2 The second prince Iriva-Nolamba is mentioned in 
an inscription at Avani in the Kolar district. Therein he is 
‘stated to be the son born of (Puttida magam) Divalabbarasi, 
the senior queen (agra-mahisi) of Polalchora. We know from 
several records that Mahéndra, the successor of Polalchora, was 


2. Inthe light of what has been said here, Rice’s view (Coorg Inscriptions, 
Vol. I, Genealogy) that Pallavamajla and Polalchora-Nombadhiraja were 


identical, does not appear to be tenable. 
3, Ep. Car. Vol. X. Mb, 38. 
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the latter’s son by his queen Jayabbe. Thus it is clear that 
Mahéndra and Iriva-Nolamba were sons of Polalchéra. To the 
question which may be asked why Mahéndra succeeded his father 
on the Nolamba throne, though Iriva-Nolamba was the son of 
the senior queen of Polalchéra, the Avani inscription supplies | 
the answer. In this record Divalabbarasi who is described as the 
Janani of Mahéndra is stated to have constructed on the latter’s 
death a temple called Nolamba-Narayanesvara after one of his 
Surnames, yiz., Nolamba-Narayana. The record contains a verse 
which would show that Iriva-Nolamba who is described as the 
younger son (Kaniya-nandana) of Divalabbarasi was, on the date 
of the record, being guided by her in the administration of the 
kingdom or in other words that she was queen-regent as this 
prince was too young to be entrusted with ruling powers. Thus 
it would appear that Iriva-Nolamba who was a boy when Mahéndra 
died had not yet been born when Mahéndra ascended the throne. 
A word about the expressions janani and magam used in this 
inscription. Though it is well known that Mahéndra was the 
son of the Ganga princess Jayabbe, Divalabbe who, according 
to the inscription under review, was born in the Kadathba-varnsa, 
calls herself the janani of Mahéndra who was apparently her step- 
son. This is quite in keeping with the ageelong custom in Indian 
society. The expression puttida magam used with reference to 
Iriva-Nolamba seems to have been deliberately employed to make 
it clear that Mahéndra was her step-son. 


Two inscriptions in the Maddagiri taluk of the Tumkur dis- 
trict mention a king named Nolambadhiraja-Nolipayya as Tuling 
the kingdom.4 One of them is dated Saka 820, Pingala (A.D. 
898-899). As this date comes so close after the last known date 
of Mahéndra, i.e., Saka 817 (A.D. 895) he may be identified with 
Iriva-Nolamba, the step-brother of Mahéndra, as Suggested by 
Krishna Sastri.6 As will be shown in the sequel the only other 
No]ambadhiraja-Iriva-Nolamba-Nolipayya known from inscrip- 
tions is Dilipa, a grandson of Mahéndra who cannot, therefore, 
be the same as the Nolambadhiraja-Nolipayya who was ruling in 
Saka 820. His surname Nolambadhiraja-Iriva-Nolamba-Nolipayya 
must have been assumed by him after that of his grandfather— 


4, Ep. Car., Mi. 27 and 52. 
5. Ep. Ind. Vol. X. p. 62. 
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actually grandfather’s younger brother—according to the common 
Hindu practice. Mi. 27 also informs us that this Nolambadhiraja- 
Nolipayya had a son by name Ankayya who does not find a place 
in the genealogies. Another prince that the genealogies do not 
mention is Irulach6ra, the son of Anniga. [It is revealed from an 
inscription at Dharmapuri that he was ruling in Saka 851. 


Of the first historical ruler Mangala we have no records. The 
reference in some Eastern Chalukya records to a Mangi described 
in one of them as ‘‘ the king of the great Nodamba-rashtra.’® 
and stated to have been defeated by Gunaka-Vijayaditya [II cannot 
be to our Mangalaraja; for while Gunaka-Vijayaditya’s period 
of rule is believed to be A.D. 848 to 892, we know that Mangala’s 
grandson Charuponnéra, also known as Pallavadhiraja,’? was a 
subordinate of the Rdastrakita king Jagattunga-PrabhutavarSa- 
Pratapavaloka, son of Akdalavarsa, i.e. Govinda II, son of 
Krsna I.8 This Gévinda ruled from about A.D. 772 to 775 or 
780. Krishna Sastri was of the opinion that Govinda, who was 
the overlord of Charuponnéra, was the Rastrakita king Govinda 
Ill (A.D. 794-813). But one of the Challakere inscriptions 
(No. 34) states clearly that Govinda was the son of Akalavarsa. 
In this family the only Govinda who was the son of an Akala- 
varsa is, as is well known, Govinda IH. Thus it is evident that 
Charuponnéra should be considered to be the subordinate of 
Govinda II and not of Govinda III. Consequently he may be 
placed in A.D. 775. 


In a hero-stone at Dodda-Ulavarti® Charuponnéra’s father 
Singapdta is mentioned as a subordinate of a certain Permmanadi, 
who, as the title suggests, was a Ganga king. As shown above, 
Charuponnéra’s date would be about A.D. 775. Consequently 
Singapota’s overlord must be a Ganga who reigned before this 
date. And we know that Sripurusa of the Ganga family ruled 
from A.D. 726 to 788 and that he bore the title Permmanadi. 
‘It thus becomes clear that the Permmanadi of the Dodda-Ulavarti 
record is no other than king Sripurusa. 


Maliyapandi grant of Ammaraja II, Ep. Ind. Vol. 1X. p. Sl. 
Ep. Ind. Vol. X. p. 65. 

Ep. Car. Vol. XI. Challakere Nos. 33 and 34. 

Ibid. Vol. XI. Cl. 8. 
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Now that we have placed Charuponnéra about A.D. 775 it 
would not be unreasonable to assign the date A.D. 755 or 750 
to his father Singapéota. 


The earliest known date for Mahéndra I, the grandson of this 
Charuponnéra, is Saka 800 (A.D. 878).1° Between this date and 
A.D. 775 (the period to which Charuponnéra has been assigned), 
the only king who is known to have ruled is Polalchéra-Nomba, 
son of Charuponnéra. As this would be too long a reign for one 
single king, we may consider A.D. 775 as the initia] date of 
Charuponnéra. And if we assign to him a reign of twerity-five 
years according to the usual practice, the last year of his reign 
would be A.D. 800. 


Now Mahéndra’s latest known date is $aka 817 (A.D. 895) 
and his step-brother Nolambadhiraja-Nolipayya is known to have 
been ruling in Saka 820 (A.D. 898). Mahéndra must have died 
between Saka 817 and 820. He probably ceased to rule in or 
shortly after Saka 817 (A.D. 895). 


In fixing the initial year of his Teign an inscription at Ulachala 
in the Kurnool district would come to our aid by enabling us to 
fix the dates of his contemporary Bana chief. This record which 
is dated in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of the Chalukya king 
Vijayaditya states that his son Vikramaditya (II) who was then 
Yuvardja returned from Kaachi after levying tribute from the 
Pallava king Paraméévara. As the thirty-fifth year of Vijayaditya 
Corresponds to A.D. 730-31, the Paraméévara referred to here 
must be Paramésvaravarman II who was succeeded by Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla. The accession of Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla must have, therefore, taken place about A.D. 731. As 
the latest known regnal year of this king is sixty-five we may 
assume that he reigned from A.D. 731 to 795 of so. For his son 
Dantivikramavarman the latest date Known is the fifty-first year 
of his reign. Therefore, he must have ruled from A.D. 795 to 
845. And his son Nandivarman III for whom the twenty-third 
year is the latest so far known may be placed between A.D. 845 
and 868. Nrpatungavarman, son of Nandivarman, might have 
succeeded his father probably in A.D. 870-71. 


10. Ep. Car. Vol. XII. Si. 38; Madas Ep. Collection, No. 348 of 1901, 
Il. Ep. Car. Vol. Ill. Md. 13. 
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: We know that the Bana king Vikramaditya, who had the 
titles Jayameru and Bdanavidyddhara was a subordinate of Nandi- 
varman III in the seventeenth and twenty-third years of the 
latter’s reign and also of Nrpatunga in the twenty-fourth year of 
the reign of that king.12 Consequently Banavidyadhara’s period 
would te from about A.D. 861 to 895. 


Vijayaditya I, the grandfather of this Banavidyadhara, figures 
as a subordinate of Dantivikramavarman in the forty-ninth 
year of the latter’s reign which would correspond to A.D. 843. 
Though we have no dated records for his son Malladéva, we may 
assume that he ruled between A.D. 845 and 861. 


Thus Mahéndra’s Bana contemporary could only be 
Banavidyadhara who ruled from A.D. 861 to 895. As Mahéndra 
claims to have destroyed the Mahdbalikula in his Dharmapuri 
record of Saka 815 (A.D. 892),1% it is evident that the Bana chief 
during whose reign this catastrophe happened could not have 
been the Banavidyaddhara who lived till the very end of Mahéndra’s 
reign. 


It, therefore, follows that the Mahdbalikula-vidhvamsana 
must have occurred some time prior to A.D. 861. Mahéndra 
must have, therefore, come to the throne sometime before this 
year. So the period of reign of Mahéndra’s father Polalchora- 
Nomba may be assumed to be from A.D. 800 to about A.D. 860. 
In other words, he had a long reign of sixty years which, though 
rare, is not uncommon in Indian history. This conclusion seems 
to be supported by a record at Hindupur™ belonging to the reign 
of Ereganga-Permanadi and dated Saka 775 (A.D. 853). Accord- 
ing to the Ganga chronology this Ereganga would be Nitimarga- 
Ereganga, son of Rachamalla-Satyavakya I. It is stated in this 
record that a Nolamba subordinate of the king “ruled as far 
as Kafichi”. As shown above, the initial year of Mahéndra’s 
_teign is to be taken as A.D. 860 or a little earlier. Therefore, 
it is more probable that it was his father Polalchora who was the 
subordinate of Ereganga in A.D. 853. Moreover, we learn 
from more than one record that this Polalchora had married 


12. Ep. Ind. Vol. XI. pp. 226 and 235. 

13. Ibid. Vol. X. p. 65. 

14. Ep. Rep. for 1913, part ii, para 13, 
2 
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Jayabbe, the younger sister of Ereganga and the daughter of 
Rachamalla I."° Further, in an inscription at Albur6 Polalchora 
figures as a subordinate of king Rachamalla-Permanadi. As 
the initial year of Rachamalla II is known to be A.D. 870 
the Rachamalla whose subordinate Polalch6ra was must be 
Rachamalla I. The reasons for fixing the date of Mahéndra I from 
A.D. 860 to 895 are already stated above. 


Between Saka 817 (A.D. 895), the last known date of 
Mahéndra I and Saka 841 (A.D. 919) which is the first known date 
of his son Ayyapadéva we find one Nolambadhiraja-Nolipayya 
ruling in Saka 820, Pingala (A.D. 897-98). It has been shown 
later that this Nolipayya was the step-brother of Mahéndra I. 
In the absence of any other dated record of this Nolipayya, 
it is not possible to say how long he reigned. 


As noted above, Saka 841 (A.D. 919) is the earliest available 
date for Ayyapa.” Another sure date for this king is A.D. 923 
found in a hero-stone at Abbinahole, Hiriyur taluk28 Krishna 
Sastri opined that Ayyapadéva might have ruled up to A.D. 
938-39. This surmise of his was-based on the view of Fleet that 
the Nolamba king Ayyapa was overthrown by the Eastern 
Chalukya king Bhima II between A.D. 934 and 938. Fleet was led 
to this conclusion by a statement made in the Kaluchumbaru 
grant of Amma II, where his father Bhima is credited with 
having slain Ayyapa. 

But the first known date of Anniga, the eldest son and 
successor of Ayyapadéva, is Saka 853 (A.D. 931). An inscrip- 
tion at Dharmapuri in the Salem district.21 however, states that 
Anniga’s son Trulachora was ruling the kingdom in Saka 851 
(A.D. 929). As it is not possible that the son could have come 
to the throne earlier than the father, we may assume that Irula- 
chora was ruling conjointly with his father in A.D. 929. Or in 


15. Ep. Ind. Vol. X. p. 62 ff; S..L Vol. IX. No. 23; Ep. Car. Vol. XII. 
Si. 38; S.J. Vol. VI. No. 453. 

16. Ep. Car. Vol. XII. Tp. 47. 

17. Ibid. Vol. XII. Si. 39. 

18. M.A.R. 1918. 

19. Ep. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 187. 

20. Ep. Car. Vol. X. Cl. 43 and 44. 

21. SLU. Vol. IX. part i, No. 23. 
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other words, Anniga was on the throne in A.D. 929. It is there- 
fore, impossible that Ayyapa ruled after A.D. 929. So we may 
infer that Anniga might have succeeded his father between A.D. 
923 and 929. But it is not possible to ascertain precisely the first 
year of Anniga’s reign. All that can be said is that between 
A.D. 923 and 929 Ayyapa must have ceased to rule and 
Anniga succeeded him. Another date for him is found in a record 
at Gunimorubagal?? in the Anantapur district. In it Anniga 
who is called Bira-Nolamba Annayyadéva is stated to have made 
some gifts in Saka 858 (A.D. 936). 


In the Deoli plates of the Rastrakita king Krsna III dated 
Saka 862 (A.D. 940), this king is stated to have defeated Anniga 
and reduced him to miserable plight. As the initial year of 
Krsna Ill was A.D. 939, this event must have taken place after 
A.D. 939. Further, in view of the fact that the first known date 
of Anniga’s brother and successor Dilipa is A.D. 943 we may not 
be far wrong if we consider A.D. 940 as the probable last date 
for Anniga. 


Anniga’s wife was Attiyabbarasi of the Chalukya family, 
and he had a son named Irulachora by her. As we do not hear 
anything of this Irulachora after A.D. 92973 and as we find the 
succession passing on from Anniga to his brother Dilipa and 
the latter’s direct descendants, we may conclude that in all pro- 
bability Irulachora died before his father. 


Dilipa succeeded his brother Anniga and the Hémavati record 
supplies us the earliest date known for him so far, viz. Saka 864, 
Sobhakrt (A.D. 943). A comparatively large number of records 
which belong to his reign have been discovered, the latest which 
can be definitely assigned to him being dated Saka 887 (A.D. 
965),4 recording a grant by his grandson Polalchora II. He 
had the titles Ekavakya, Iriva-Nolamba, Iriva-Nolambdadhirdaja, 
‘Pallavarama and Palarode-ganda. There are, however, several 
records found in the Kolar and Anantapur districts where most 
of the records of Dilipa’s period are found referring themselves 


22. SLI. Vol. TX. No. 24. 
23. Ibid. No. 23. 
24. Ibid. No. 30. 
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to the reign of Iriva-Nolamba-Nolipayya or Iriva-Nolambadhi- 
raja who bears practically all the titles of Dilipa. Two of them 
are dated, one in Saka 878 (A.D: 956) and the other in Saka 885 


(A.D. 963). 


This Iriva-Nolamba-Nolipayya has been considered to be a 
son of Dilipa for the following reasons. Firstly, Dilipa’s last 
date was thought to be Saka 872 (A.D. 950). Secondly all the 
tecords coming after this date belonging either to Iriva-Nolamba- 
Nolipayya or Iriva-Nolambadhiraja were taken to belong to a 
later member and perhaps a son of Dilipa. 


These reasons are not convincing for we find Dilipa ruling 
even as late as A.D. 965 in a record at Kambadiru. It states that 
Polalchoradéva was the eldest son of Chaladankakara who was 
the eldest son of Iriva-Nolambadhiraja who was ruling the earth 
in A.D. 965 (prthvirdjyam-geyye). From other records2®> we 
learn that this Polalchora was the grandson of Dilipa. This proves 
that Iriva-Nolambadhiraja to whose reign the Kambadiuru record 
refers itself is no other than Dilipa. Consequently the argument 
that Iriva-Nolambadhiraja figuring in inscriptions after A.D. 
950 was a son of Dilipa cannot be sustained. And we see that 
the dates of Nolipayya fall during the reign of Dilipa. On account 
of the similarity in the titles of Nolipayya and Dilipa, the territory 
over which Nolipayya’s sway extended and his dates, combined 
with the fact, that we do not know from any inscriptions of the 
existence of a third son of Ayyapa, it would appear that Nolipayya 
and Dilipa were one and the same person. So all the records 
referring themselves to Iriva-Nolambadhiraja_ or Iriva-Nolamba- 
Nolipayya after A.D. 965 and up to the time of Nanni-Nolamba, 
son of Dilipa, will have to be assigned to Dilipa himself. 


Thus the records of Dilipa range from A.D. 943% to 
966-67.?? Mb. 122 (Ep. Car. Vol. X) of A.D. 969 shows that 
Nanni-Nolamba, son of Dilipa, was then reigning. Consequently 
Dilipa could not have ruled long after A.D. 966-67. 


25. SLT. Vol. IX. Nos. 39 and 41; An. Rep. on SJ.E. 1° 
26. Ibid. Vol. VI. No. 561; Ep. Car. Vol. XII. Si. 28. 


27. Ibid. Vol. IX. No. 31. 
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_ A record at Hémiavati®* dated Saka 888 (A.D. 966-67) of the 
time of Iriva-Nolambadhiraja, i.e. Dilipa, mentions his son Ayyapa- 
deva by his queen Piriyabbarasi. From the genealogical lists 
given in the records of the later Nolamba kings we find that 
Dilipa’s son was Nanni-Nolamba. He was ruling in Saka 890 
(A.D. 968-69). As we find Nannigasraya Ayyapadéva, probably 
the same as Ayyapa mentioned above, in a subordinate capacity 
in a record belonging to the reign of Mahéndra II dated Saka 
899 (A.D. 977) it is possible that he was a younger brother of 
Nanni-Nolamba to whom the succession passed on from Dilipa. 
Having dealt with the early kings of this family down to Dilipa 
we shall now proceed to the later members of this family. There 
are many records?* which give the genealogy of this line starting 
with Iriva-Nolamba, i.e. Dilipa, and going up to Iriva-Nolamba- 
Ghateyankakadra. This list is supplemented by a record at 
Morigere which brings down the genealogy up to Trailokyamalla- 
Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava-Permanadi. The only sure date known 
for Nanni-Nolamba is Saka 890, Sukla (A.D. 969). He was also 
called Chaladankakara. An inscription at Kambadtru (S.U.J. 
Vol. IX. No. 30) states definitely that he was the eldest son 
(agra-tanaya). The Madivala record*®® informs us that he was 
ruling the kingdom of the earth after having been crowned. 
Apparently his coronation took place a little earlier than the date 
specified in the record, i.e. Saka 890, (A.D. 969)*! Upto A.D. 
977 no dated records of the family have come to our knowledge. 
A reason for this absence may perhaps be found in the descrip- 
tion of the Ganga king Marasimha II, as Nolamba-kul-antaka 
(destroyer of the Nolamba family). Marasimha II, whose death 
is placed in the year A.D. 974, is credited with achieving the de- 
struction of the Nolambas in a record at Kibbanahalli*? dated 
Saka 894, Angirasa (A.D. 971-72) which states that he was ruling 


28. S.Ef. Vol. IX. No. 31. 

29. Ibid. Vol. IX. Nos. 39, 41; An. Rep. S.I.E. 1931-32, part ii, para 8. 
30. Ep. Car. Vol. X. Mb. 122. 

31. The date cited in the record, viz. Saka 890, Sukla Chaitra su. 5, 


Monday, is irregular. In the cyclic year Sukla which corresponds to A.D. 
969-70 Chaitra §u. 5 fell on Friday, 26th March A.D. 969, and not on Monday 


as given in the record. 
32. Ep. Car. Vo). XII. Tp. 103. 
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the 96,000 province after killing all the Nolambas. Though it is 
nowhere stated who the Nolamba victims of Marasimha I] were, 
we may presume that both Nanni-Nolamba and his son 
Polalch6ra II were killed by Marasimha. 


The only known date of Polalch6ra’s son Mahéndra II is 
Saka 899 (A.D. 977). In this year we find Nannigasraya-Ayyapa- 
déva, whom we have identified with Ayyapa, son of Iriva- 
Nolamba, making a gift as a subordinate of his grand-nephew 
Mahéndra II. 


It may be observed here that neither the records of Nanni- 
Nolamba nor of Mahéndra II mention any overlord (Polalchéra’s 
records have not been found). And we see Mahéndra’s eldest 
son and successor Ekavakya figuring as a subordinate of the 
Chalukya king Taila IT in A.D. 981 in a record at Kanchagara- 
Belgali in Bellary district.33 The record states that his queen 
Révaladévi made a grant of lands to the temples of Kalapriyadéva 
and Visnudéva of Kanchagara-Belgali. The next member of this 
family whom we meet with is his younger brother Iriva-Nolamba- 


that he married the daughter of Triva-Bedatiga-Satyagraya.%° Of 
him we have a few dated records, the earliest of which is the in- 
scription at Alar of Saka 933 (A.D. 1010). Therein he is described 
as the pada-padmopajivi of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya V 
and governing the province of Nolambavadi 32,000. Kogali 
500, Ballakunde 300, Kukkanir 30, and five villages in Masiyavadi- 
nad. The latest date for him, i.e. Saka 946 (A.D. 1024) is furnished 
by a record at Marél in Hunugund taluk wherein he is stated to 
be governing as a subordinate of Jagadékamalla I in the region 
of Nolambavadi. Frem the same record we learn that his queen 
(whose proper name appears from the context to be Mahadévi) 
was administering the town of Maravolal. 


From the Morigere record we gather that this Iriva-Nolamba- 
Ghateyankakara was called It1va-Bedatiga-Nolamba-Ghateyanka- 


33. SJ. Vol. IX. No. 74. 


34. I have shown elsewhere (nd. Cul. Vol. VII. Pp. 365 ff.) that this 
riva-Nolamba-Ghateyanikakara is the son of Mahéndra II and not his brother 
as considered by some scholars. 


Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI. p. 28. 
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radéva. Krishna Sastri took this Iriva-Bedanga-Nolamba- 
Ghateyankakara to be the son of Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara 
on the supposition that the former assumed his title Iriva-Bedanga 
from his grandfather (on the mother’s side) Iriva-Bedanga 
Satyasraya. But the fact that Udaydaditya’s earliest date falls 
between the first and last dates ot Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara, 
combined with the statement in inscriptions that Udayaditya was the 
son of Iriva-Bedanga-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara, leads us to 
the conclusion that Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara is mentioned 
as Iriva-Bedanga-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara in the Morigere re- 
cord. It may further be noted that he might have taken the 
title Iriva-Bedanga from  Iriva-Bedanga-Satyasraya who must 
have been his overlord just as his son and grandsons took the 
titles Jagadékamalla-Nolamba-Pallava-Permanadi and Trailokya- 
malla-Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava-Permanadi of their respective over- 
lords. Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara’s son Jagadékamalla- 
Nolamba-Pallava-Permanadi alias Udayadityadéva is found in a 
record of Saka 940% (A.D. 1018) governing the districts of 
Gangavadi 96,000, Kadambalige 1.000, Kogali 500, Ballakunde 
300, Kudihara 70 and five villages in Masiyavadi under Jagadéka- 
malla I. This territory over which his administrative jurisdiction 
extended is practically the same as the one which his father was 
governing under Vikramaditya. As observed above  Iriva- 
Nolamba-Ghateyankakara is found to be ruling till Saka 946 
(A.D. 1024). It may therefore be surmised that the father and 
son were ruling together for some time. We know that these 
chiefs enjoyed a privileged position under the Chalukya kings 
on account of their matrimonial relationship with the latter. 
Therefore, this tract was held by the Nolamba chiefs as a heri- 
ditary fief. 


The latest sure date known for Udayadityadéve is Saka 958 
(A.D. 1036)%? found in a record at Oruvayi in the Bellary district. 
‘An inscription dated Saka 961 (A.D. 1039)* which mentions 
him only by his title of Jagadékamalla-Nolamba-Pallava-Perma- 
nadi may be assigned to him though we find his son, Jagadéka- 
malla-Irmadi-Nolamba-Pallava-Permadi in an earlier one of 
36. SLI. Vol. IX. No. 80. 

37. Ibid. No. 91. 
38. Ibid. No. 94. 
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Saka 958 (A.D. 1037).3® This fact may be explained by assuming 
that just as Iriva-Nolamba-Ghateyankakara and his son Udaya- 
dityadéva were ruling together so also Udayaditya and his son 
were ruling conjointly. In fact we actually find both of them 
in a record of Saka 960 (A.D. 1038) at Sogi* in the Hadagali taluk 
as governing certain districts. As noted above, Udaydaditya’s 
son Jagadékamalla-Irmadi-Nolamba-Pallava-Permadi was govern- 
ing under Jagadékamalladéva in Saka 958 (A.D. 1037), the earliest 
date known for him. 


His younger brother Trailokyamalla-Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava- 
Permadi figures as a subordinate of Ahavamalla (SoméSvara J) 
in a record dated Saka 966 (A.D. 1044)" when his installation 
took place. The latest date known for him is Saka 970 (A.D. 
1049).4? 


In a record at Sattur of the reign of S6mésvara I, dated Saka 
966 (A.D. 1044),43 we find a Nolamba chief who is called Jagadéka- 
malla-Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava-Permadi tuling practically over the 
same division. as Trailokyamalla-Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava-Permadi. 
He may be the same as the latter, Jagadékamalla being wrongly 
written for Trailokyamalla. The other possibility is that he might 
have been the same as the elder brother of Trailokyamalla-Nanni- 
Nolamba-Pallava-Permadi. But Irmadi being his distinctive title 
this alternative does not appear probable. 


We have noticed above that up to Saka 970 (A.D. 1049)44 
the Nolamba chiefs of the main line were governing some territory 
or other under the Chalukyas. After this date, however, up to 
Saka 976 a few other Nolamba princes whose connection with 
the main line is not known were in charge of the administration 
of some of the divisions held by members of the main line. Two 
years later, ie. in Saka 978 (A.D. 1057),4° we suddenly see 
Nolambavadi 32,000 under the direct control of the Chalukya 


_- 


39. Ep. Car. Vol. XI. Dg. 126. 
40. S.J.I. Vol. IX. No. 93. 

41. Ibid. No. 98. 

42. Ibid. No. 44. 

43. Ibid. No. 99. 


44. Ibid. No. 44. 
45. Ibid. No. 118. 
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prince Vikramaditya VI. Again in Saka 986 (A.D. 1064)% 
Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya, brother of Vikramaditya VI, was 
the governor of Nolambavadi 32,000 under his father Soméévara I, 
In Saka 990 (A.D. 1068)*? another brother of Vikramaditya VI, 
namely, Jayasingadéva who also bears all the Nolamba titles is 
found governing the same territory under Bhuvanaikamalla 
(Somésvara II). It is thus evident that from Saka 978 (A.D. 
1057) onwards Nolambavadi passed on directly to the Chalukya 
tulers. As we do not hear of the Nolamba chiefs after Saka 976 
we may surmise that by about Saka 977 they were deprived of their 
hereditary dominions and passed into oblivion. 


This discussion enables us to draw the genealogical chart 
printed overleaf. 


46. S§.LI. Vol. IX. No. 126. 
47. Ibid. No. 133. 
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GENEALOGICAL CHART OF THE NOLAMBA-PALLAVAS 
Trinayana Pallava 


Mangala Nombadhiraja 
Simhap6ta (C. 750-775 A.D.) 


Charuponnéra (Pallavadhiraja) 
(C. 775-800 A.D.) 


—  — 


Pallavamalla Polalch6ra-Nomba I 
(C. 800-860 A.D.) 


Mahéndra I Irivanolamba 
(C. 860-895 A.D.) (Nolambadhiraja- 
Nolipayya) 
Ayyapadéva (C. 895-919 A.D.) 
- LC. 919-925 A.D.) | 
es EE Sa A eT Ankayya 
ie ee Je 
Anniga Ekavakya 
(C. 925-940 A.D.) Iriva-Nolamba-Dilipa 
(Iriva-Nolamba-Nolipayya) 
Irulach6ra_ © (C. 940-967 A.D.) 
(929 A.D. ruled 
jointly with his father) Sees eer | 
Nanni-Nolamba Ayyapa 


(C. 967-970 A.D.) 
| 
Polalchora II - 


| 
Vira-Mahénadra II 
(C. 975-980 A.D.) 


Vakyadéva (Ekavakya) Iriva-Nolamba 
(C. 980-1005 A.D.) (Ghateyankak4ara) 


(C. 1005-1025 A.D.) 


. Udayaditya 
(Jagadékamalla-Nolamba) 
(C. 1025-1039 A.D.) 
| 


_—— 


Jagadékamalla- Traildkyamalla- 
Irmadi-Nolamba Nanni-Nolamba - 
(1037, ruled jointly with his father) (C. 1039-1049 A.D.) 


SOME WOMEN ADMINISTRATORS 
OF MEDIEVAL KARNATAKA 


By SuHrintvas Rittr. M.A. 


IN spite of the popular notion that woman is weaker than man 
and therefore dependent upon him, that she does not deserve 
freedom and the like, she has occupied a high and respectable 
position in Indian tradition. God himself assuming the form of 
Ardha-narisvara is an eloquent testimony of the regard in which 
Indian womanhood is held. Statements like ‘Gods rejoice where 
women are honoured and where they are looked down upon, 
all deeds become in vain”! and ‘Girls are the abode of prosperity’ ,? 
etc., show what an amount of respect woman commanded in ancient 
days. In fact, the idea of denial of freedom and equality enjoyed 
by men and debarring woman from receiving the education which 
her sisters of yore had free access to, and stressing the need for 
her dependence throughout her life on the male members of the 
family,* is perhaps a later outcome, due to the changes in social 
and political conditions in the country. This fact will be well 
realised when we just peep into our past history. 


It is now well known that during the period of the Vedas 
woman was not considered inferior to man. In every field of 
human activity—social, educational, religious or political, she 
had as much freedom to take part, as man had. She enjoyed 


[Note.—I am thankful to the Government Epigraphist for India, Ootaca- 
mund, who kindly permitted me to make use of a number of unpublished 
inscriptions stored in his office, in course of preparing this article.— S.R.] 

1. Yatra naryastu pujyanté ramanté tatra Dévatah | 
Yatraitastu na pijyanté sarvastatraphalah kriyah || 
Manu, 3, 56. 


2. Nityam nivasaté Lakshmih Kanyakasu pratishthita | 
Mahabharata, 13, 11, 14, 


3. Pité raksati Kaumaré bharta raksati Yauvvané | 


Putro raksati Vardhakyé na stri svatantryamarhati || 
Manu, 9, 3. 


43 
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equal right to study the Vedas and endeavour to realise the highest 
principle. Women like Ghosha, Apala, Romaga, Saévati and 
others, who were hailed as the Brahmavdadins, were not only the 
wisest ladies of their day but were also the seers of the Vedic 
mantras: a fact which reveals the position and the ‘privileges 
woman enjoyed in the Vedic society. In the religious rites like 
the performance of sacrifices, she had as much importance as 
man.4 


In the field of valour too, woman did not lag behind. The 
examples of Vadhrimati® and Vispala® tell us of the heroic nature 
of the ladies of the period. Many examples of heroism displayed 
by ladies are found in later literature also. It is worth noting 
that Vatsyayana included physical culture and military training 
among the sixty-four kalas with which women of his times were 
expected to be conversant with.? In political and administrative 
activities too women evinced considerable interest. Though 
no specific examples to this effect in the Vedic literature are forth- 
coming, references in the epics show that they could independently 
wield the reins of government. 


With the passage of the time, many a change occurred 
which affected the status and position of woman in society. 
She came to be considered as unfit to study the Vedas. Pursuit 
of higher education appears also to have been discouraged. 
Other evils like early marriage and eatly widowhood also crept 
in. She became the scapegoat of the growing idea that renuncia- 
tion of the worldly enjoyments alone leads a man to the highest 
goal; and for no fault of hers, woman came to be considered as 
an impediment in man’s way of spiritual attainment. She was 
looked upon as a mass of impurity and a thing to be avoided. 
With the advent of the Muslim tule, the purdah system by which 
woman was practically confined to her inner apartments came 
into vogue. Formerly, however, it was practised by a few members 
of the royal families but during this period it spread to the masses 


4. Altekar: Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, pp. 197 ff. 

5. Sayana’s commentary on Revéda, X. 39. 7; Cf. Great Women of India, 
p. 101. 

6. Rg. I. 116. 15 and Sayana’s Commentary thereon. Cf. also Great 
Women of India, p. 101. 


7. Kamasitra, I. 3. 16 and Commentary on it. 
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also either as a fashion to imitate the custom of the overlords 
or as a protection from evil eyes. 


The environment in which the woman of Karnataka grew 
was in general the same as those of her sisters in the north. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the handicaps like the purdah system, 
etc., did not affect her much and she enjoyed greater amount 
of freedom in all walks of life including the administration of 
the country. Many of the queens took active part in the govern- 
ance of the country and some of them at least ruled independently 
too. Epigraphical records from the Kannada country reveal 
the names of a number of women—not only of royal families 
but also those of others lower in rank, who wielded the adminis- 
trative control of big and small territories as queens or officers, 
jointly with their husbands and also independently. An attempt 
has here been made to give brief sketches of some of such ladies— 
who served their country by entering into public life and shoulder- 
ing the responsibility of the administration of the country which 
they discharged efficiently by their intelligence and tact and by their 
inherent grace which indeed is denied to men.® 


MAILALADEVI 


A dignitary of the Eleventh Century, Mailaladévi was the chief 
queen or the Piriya-arasi of the king Trailékyamalla Somésvara I, 
of the famous dynasty of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana. An 
inscription of A.D. 1053? tells us that Mailaladévi was placed 
as the governor of Banavasi Twelve-thousand, a large province 
of twelve thousand villages with Banavasi as the capital. It may 
be noted that the governorship of this province was a much coveted 
honour and only the highly responsible feudatories of the ruling 
king used to be appointed for this high post. This province was 
formed of the area comprising the present Dharwar district and 
parts of Karwar and Shimoga districts. The very fact of 
Mailaladévi’s being entrusted with such a heavy responsibility 


speaks of her ability as an administrator. A record from 


8. It may be noted that the names of some of these women have been 
already noticed by some scholars and the following account contains some 
more details about such women as well as the sketches of some new ones. 


9. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1932-33, App. D. No. 72. 
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Tiluvalli?® dated 1052-53 also associates her with the governor- 
ship of this province. 


This lady who was antahpura-mukha-mandane is praised as_ 
dana-chintamani and this fact is well corroborated by the record 
referred to above. It states that certain officers subordinate to 
her made some grants, apparently under her instructions, to a 
Saiva teacher called Chillukacharya. The Tiluvalli inscription 
mentions her subordinate officer Chattimayya. 


KETALADEVI 


Kétaladévi was another queen of SOmésvara I. An inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1054 from Honwad1! speaks of her as holding the 
governorship of the agrahara Ponnavada. This city is stated 
to have been situated in Bage Fifty, a circle of fifty villages in a 
division of six hundred villages called Aruntrum-bada in the pro- 
vince of Tardavadi Thousand. Ponnavada is modern Honwad, 
the find place of the inscription. This city, which was an agrahdara 
or a centre of education, seems to have been a place of consider- 
able reputation as the name Ponnavada (city of gold) suggests. 
That this queen enjoyed this office for quite a long time is known 
from another record from the same place!2 dated A.D. 1062 
which states that she was governing the place that year. 


Ketaladévi was known for her varied attainments. She was 
incomparable in beauty and was known for her generosity and 
learning. One of the inscriptions calls her Sarasvati-Karn- 
advatamse and Rupa-vidyadhari. Her epithet Chalukya-Rama- 
manasa-sardja-rajaharmse indicates that she was the favourite of 


the king though the honour of being the chief queen was of 
Mailaladévi. , 


Kétaladévi was very broad in outlook. Both Jaina and 
Saiva religions received equal encouragement under her patronage. 
For the worship of the Saiva god Siddhésvara!? she donated lands 
and oil-mills; but she was equally generous in getting liberal 


10. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI. pp. 338 ff. 
11. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XIX. p. 270. 

12. A.R.S.LE. 1933-34, App. E. No. 169. 
13. Ibid. 
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donations from her husband, the king, for a Jaina monastery 
or Chaitydlaya built by one of her officers, Chamkimayya." 


KANCALAMAHADEVI 


Kaficalamahadévi was the queen of Bhuvanaikamalla 
Somésvara II, the son and successor of SOmésvara I. A record 
from Gudigéri!® in the Dharwar district says that this queen was 
ruling from her capital Mulugunda, evidently the area round 
about it. Many of the epithets ascribed to her give a glimpse of 
her versatile personality. Her generosity is depicted in the title 
nitya-pravartita-daya-dana-dharm-ddyogini and the epithet sakala- 
kala-dhare shows that she was well versed in all the fine arts. 
That she was endowed with beauty and grace is indicated by her 
another title raipa-lavanya-vilasa-vibhram-odbhasi. 


The inscription further gives a graphic description of the 
scene when the Gudigere town was donated to a Jaina teacher 
Nandi-Panditadéva. In the assembly where the king, the queen 
and all the high officials had gathered, the town was granted to 
the teacher and the governor Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya who had 
just then returned from his northern conquest was requested to 
approve of the grant as the grant-town was under his administra- 
tive control. 


LAKSMIDEVI 


Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, during whose reign the 
glory of the Chalukya sovereignty reached its zenith, had more 
than eight wives some of whom took part in the administration of 
the country. The seniormost of them was Laksmidévi (also 
called Laksmadévi) who is stated’® to be governing Dronapura, 
the modern Doni in the Dharwar district in A.D. 1080. She 
was the piriya-arasi or the ‘ senior queen’ of Vikramaditya. She 
had been connected with the administration of different parts of 

the country at different times and was in office for quite a long 
3 period. As is stated in an inscription from Stdi, in A.D. 1084 
she was ruling from Kalyana,’ the capital of the Chalukya 


14. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. p. 270. 

15. A.R.S.LE. 1938-39, App. E. No. 110. 

16. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. X1, Pt. ii, p. 145. 
17. Ep. Ind. Vol. XV. pp. 100 ff. 
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kingdom and in 1095-96 A.D. she was administering the Eighteen 
Agraharas and the city of Dharmapura (present Dambal in the 
Dharwar district). In A.D. 1109-10, she was placed in charge 
of Nittasangi.18 


Inscriptions praise her as an enlightened lady with mastery — 
Over all the fine arts (Sakala-kala-kalapa-liladhare). She is depicted | 
as having a handsome personality (Sallalita-gatre) and she was 
very liberal in making grants for religious purposes (Dana- 
chintamani). The Doni record describes her as follows: 


Yuvatimukha-tilakam 16- 
la-vilochane Savati-gandha-hasti-maha-dé- 
na-vinodeyenisi negaldal 

Bhuvanadole purana-lakshmi Lakshmideévi || 


The epigraph from Sidi tells us that she made a grant of a village 
to Somanatha Pandita. the priest of the temple of Achalésvara at 
Stndi. The grant was for feeding the ascetics, imparting education 
and the worship of God. 


PIRIYA KETALADEV] 


Piriya Kétaladévi was another queen of Vikramaditya VI. 
She was holding the governorship of Siriguppe, Kolanir and 
Siriyur.19 Siriguppe was a bhatta-grama® and it was situated 
in the division Takkekallu Twelve which was a part of the bigger 
division Ballakunde Three Hundred. 


Like Laksmidévi, Kétaladévi was also called Sakala- 
kaladhare but the title Sangita-vidyadhare applied for Kétaladévi 
suggests that she had perfected herself in the art of music. among 
Others. Her special interest towards this particular art is indi- 
cated by her grant, among the beneficiaries of which were included 
musicians and actors.21 Her another title Abhinava-Sarasvati is 
also noteworthy. The above grant was made for providing 
various services in the temple of Kétalé$vara, the god who appa- 
rently was named after her. The record makes a mention of her 

18. Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. ii, p. 448. 

19. S.1J. Vol. IX. Pt. i. pp. 145. 

20. Sri. P. B. Desai Suggests that bhatta-grama means ‘personal estate °, 
the word bhatta being dérived from the Sanskrit root bhaj. 

41. Sid. Vol. IX. Pt. i. p. 146, line 16. 
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subordinate manneya Chikkarasa of the Sinda family, who also 
made certain grants to that temple. 


PADMALADEVI 


Padmaladévi, who was also one of the queens of Vikramaditya 
VI, was in the administrative charge of the Agrahadra Mangola 
in A.D. 1116.22, Mangola is stated to have stood on the southern 
bank of the river Tungabhadra. 


This venerable lady was incomparable in beauty and like 
other queens she too was well adept in all the arts. She took 
pleasure in charitable deeds (Ddna-vindde) and her learning 
earned for her the title abhinava Sarasvati. 


The record noticed above states that the learned mahdjanas 
of Mangola made a request at the feet of the queen to establish 
endowments for the worship of God Narasimha of the agrahara 
and Padmaladévi gladly acceeded to the request. Pulimeya 
Nayaka one of her subordinate officers handed over the grant 
to the Mahdjanas. 


As stated in the beginning, it was not the queens alone who 
had the privilege of administering the country. Others also like 
the princesses and wives of other officers took part in such activi- 
ties. The following are a few among them. 


REVAKANIMMADI 


Révakanimmadi was the daughter of the Rastrakita king 
Amoghavaréa I. A record from Kesarabhavi2* associates her 
with the administration of the division of Ededore-nadu in A.D. 
837. This division is supposed to have been the present tract 
lying between the rivers Krsna and Tungabhadra and comprising 
of parts of the Raichir district. 


This princess, the record says, was the wife of a certain 
Ereganga. On the strength of the name it can be said that he 
belonged to the Ganga family but at the same time it is difficult 
to identify him with anyone of that name in that family. From 
other sources it is learnt that Révakanimmadi’s sister Chandrobba- 
labbe also was married to a Ganga prince, named Gunaduttaranga 


22. S.LI. Vol. IX. Pt. i, pp. 189 ff. 
23. Ibid. Vol. XI. Pt. i. p. 4. 
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Butuga, the brother of Rachamalla II.** Incidentally it may also 
be noted that the daughter of AméghavarSa III and elder sister 
of Krsna II, who had the same name, Révakanimmadi, had also 
been married to the Ganga chief Bituga IT,25 


MAHADEVI 


Mahadévi was the daughter of Irivabedanga Satyasraya of 
the family of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana. She was adminis- 
tering Maravolal (the present Maro! in the Bijapur district) in 
A.D. 1024, as stated in an inscription of MarOl] itself.26 She is 
mentioned therein as Sattigana Anugi, i.e. the daughter of Sattiga 
(Irivabedanga Satyasraya). 


In the same inscription is mentioned a Ghateyankakara of 
the Nolamba family and he is stated to be governing Nolambavadi 
and Karividi Thirty. This subordinate chief was in all prob- 
ability the husband of Mahadévi. An inscription at Aldr2’ states 
that Irivabedanga Satyasraya gave a duaghter in marriage to 
friva-Nolambadhiraja-Ghateyankakara who apparently is identi- 
cal with Ghateyankakara of the present epigraph. The record 
of Maré! supplies the name of the daughter of Satyasraya, men- 
tioned in the Alur record. 


The Mar6l inscription calls this lady as an abode of virtues 
(guna-ratna-nidhane). Being generous by nature (atyudara-Sslini) 
she took pleasure in righteous deeds (dana-dharm-dnuraga-priye). 
It is further told in the record that Mahadévi’s husband made a 
grant to a Jaina basadi in Maravolal. 


JAKKIYABBE 


An inscription from Bandalike?8 depicts Jakkiyabbe as one 
of the ablest and nrost pious ladies of the day. She held the 
office of the nd/-gdrundu of Nagara-khanda country and after 
having discharged her duties as a gavundi, she entrusted the res- 
ponsibilities of the same to her daughter and peacefully retired 
from life, by means of Jaina rite. 


24. SUI. Vol. XI. Pt. i. Introduction, p. iv, 
25. Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 350 ff. 

26. SUI. Vol. XI. Pt. i. pp. 50 ff. 

27. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI. pp. 27 ff. 

28. Ep. Car. Vol. VII. Sk. 219. 
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The inscription narrates that (her husband) Sattarara Nagar- 
juna*® the na/-gdvunda of Nagara-khanda division died, probably 
in a fight in which he took part under the orders of his master 
Kalivitta (of the Chellakétana family). Then the king entrusted 
the office to Jakkiyabbe who accepted it and held it for some time. 
The following verse in the same record shows how the ability of 
an administrator and the devotion of an ardent Jaina disciple 
were combined in her. 


Uttama-prabhu-sakti-yukte Jainéndra-sdsana bhakte ka- 
nty-G@tta Vibhrame Jakkiyabbe Samantu Ndagarakhandam-E | 
Ipattumam vadhuyadgiyum_ nija-vira-vikrama-garbadim 
pettavam pratipGlisutt-esedildal-ild-avasanado] \| 


But more keen as she was on obtaining the pleasures of the 
other world than this, she felt that futile indeed were the enjoy- 
ments of this world (samskriti-bhogam-asdram-endu). So she 
handed over the charge of her office to her daughter and on some 
auspicious day in A.D. 918, passed away peacefully in a Jaina 
basadi in the holy place of Bandanike. 


BHUJJABBARASI 


Another prominent lady of the same century, who took active 
part in political activities, was Bhujjabbarasi of the Ganga family. 
She had family relationship with the Rastrakitas. Her son 
Bhituga II was the son-in-law of AmdghavarSa III. She 
had three brothers younger to her, named Battayya, Singha- 
varmarasa and Chichchapayya. 


The record® giving these details further states that in A.D. 
975, Perbala (the present Hebbal, the findspot of the record) was 
under the administrative control of Bhujjabbarasi. This lady, it 
appears, was quite active even in her old age for, as stated in the 
same record, when she was holding this position her grandson 
_ Marasimha had already succeeded his father to the governorship 
of the Ganga territory. 


This pious lady caused to be built a temple at Perbala, of Siva, 
named after her as BhujjabbéSvara. She also got constructed an 


29. From another inscription it is known that this Nagarjuna was the 
nalgavunda of this division in A.D. 902 under Lokate or Lokaditya the father 
of Kalivitta (M.A.R. 1909-10, p. 38). 

30. Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 350 ff. 
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outlet for the tank in the same place, apparently for irrigation 
purposes. Her grandson also made some grants to this temple 
which were executed by Kannapayya, one of her subordinate 
officers. 
JOGABBE 

Kundaraja (aiso called Kundamarasa) was a subordinate chief 
under Irivabedanga Satyasraya as well as under Jayasimha II. 
He was the governor of Banavasi, Haive and other provinces. 
He had three wives and all of them were associated with the adminis- 
tration of some part or the other of his territory. 


Jogabbe or Jégaladévi was one of these three and in A.D. 
1019, she was ruling over Ajjadi.?1 The record stating this fact 
and many other records mentioning Ajjadi are found in Kallihal, 
in the Haveri taluk of the Dharwar district. Apparently Kallihal 
was known as Ajjadi in former days. Jogabbe was the daughter 
of Barma and anu-sute (sister) of Rachamalla. She was an embodi- 
ment of beauty and virtues. Kandarpa, the author of the present 
inscription, describes her as follows: 


Kundana Kulalalane jaga- — 

d-vandite Jogabbe ripavati gunavati pii- | 
rn-€ndumukhi saida Barmmana 

nandane vibhu Rachamallan-anusute negalda! || 


Nettane-riipa-vibhramake danada dharmmada radhig-unte ba- 
y-vittu nirantaram padeva kanteyara vadhu kotta-danaman | 
kottaro puttuvamd-odane puttidaro sati patta tottilol 
pattaman-ontaro negalda Jogaladéviya némta nompiya || 


On a request made by Rachamalla, the sertivala of Ajjadi, this 
generous lady made a grant of land to the temple of Sahadévésvara 
of that place, on the auspicious occasion of the Uttarayana Sarb- 
kramana in Saka 941, Siddhartha (A.D. 1019). 


PAMPADEVI 
A record from Bidaragaddi in the Haveri taluk of the 


Dharwar district, introduces a second wife of Kundaraja named 
Pampadévi. When Kundaraja was governing Banavasi Twelve 


—_—,. 


31. A.R.S.I.E. 1932-33, App. D. No. 124, 
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Thousand with supreme authority (eka-chchatra-chchayeyinda), his 
wife Parhpadévi was administering the town of Jidugiru.** She 
is described as déva-guru-bhakte and she was the favourite wife of 
Kundaraja (Kundana-mano-nayana-vallabhe). 


KUNDALADEVI 


Kundaraja had one more wife and she was Kundaladévi. 
She was the daughter of Bachi or Bachayya. A record from 
Kulenir®* in the Haveri taluk gives a glowing account of her and 
states that she was ‘ reigning happily” (swkhadol arasu-geyuttire) 
in A.D. 1028. But, however, the region coming under her autho- 
rity is not specified. Apparently she was ruling jointly with her 
husband Kundaraja. The virtues of this lady are enumerated 
in the following verse: 


Satige Ratige Rambhege 

Girijeg-Arumdhatige Raghukul-ésana Satigam | 
dore pasati migil-emd-i 

dhare pogalvudu negalda savati-gaja-k ésariya || 


This modest (vinaya-maha-nidhi) and handsome (rapa-vilasi) 
woman was very generous too, as is known by her liberal dona- 
tions of land for the worship of God, for the promotion of educa- 
tion and for the benefit of musicians. 


The text of this Kulenir Inscription, as given in the Epi- 
graphia Indica, Volume XV, on page 331 needs a little correction. 
In line 16, one of the epithets of Kundaladévi is given as Thdniya 
vaga-chiidamani and Dr. L. D. Barnet who edited this record trans- 
lated it as the ‘crest-jewel of the house of Thani,’ and commented 
upon it that Kundaladévi belonged to Thani, modern Thana, 
of which region Bachayya, her father, was the prince. But the 
correct reading is rdniya vasa-chudamani meaning ‘ the crest-jewel 
of the harem (antahpura)’. Evidently, a scratch on the stone has 
made the editor to read Rani as Thani. The remark on another 
epithet of this lady, viz. savati-benna-chammati also needs explana- 
tion. On this Dr. Barnet remarks that the ascendancy of Kundala- 
dévi in the palace seems to have been ‘enforced by a rod of iron’. 


32, A.S.R.LE. App. E. No. 8. 
33. Ep. Ind. Vol. XV. pp. 329 ff. 
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[t may be noted in this connection that expressions like Savati-benna- 
chammati (whip to the backs of rival wives), Savati-gaja-késari (lion 
to the elephants—riva] Wives), savati-tala-prahari (one who strikes 
on the backs of rival] Wives), etc., are mere laudatory expressions 
used in a conventiona] way to emphasize the supremacy ‘of a lady 
and such expressions quite commonly occur in epigraphs. So 
it is not necessary to suppose that Kundaladévi’s ascendancy was 
‘ enforced by rod of iron’. 


portrayed above may enable us to get a glimpse of the 
Kannada Society of the medieval period, 


THE CAPITAL CITY OF PANUMGAL* 
By B. R. GopaL, M.A. 


HANGAL known to history as Panurhgal is about fifteen miles to 
the south-west of Bankapur, in the Dharwar district. Nine 
hundred years ago this was a place of importance, wherefrom 
the Kadamba feudatory chiefs governed the territory of Panumgal- 
500. The Kadambas of Hangal claim their descent from the 
early Kadarmbas who held sway over a part of the Karnataka 
by having the title of * Banavdsipuravarésvara ’, * Lords of Bana- 
yasipura’, which happened to be one of the capitals of their 
ancestors. 


Hangal is known to us from inscriptions as Panthipura also. 
The earliest reference to the place as Pafktipura is made in the 
Kuntagani plates of Ravivarmman’ of the early Kadamba family. 
Mention of it is made also in the Akki Alar plates of Krishna- 
varmman II of the same family.2 The place should be rightly read 
as Pafiktipura in both the references given. There is a tradition 
according to which Panthipura is the place where the Pandavas 
resided during their period of exile. Even today in the town of 
H4ngal, near its enclosure, people point to a conical mound which 
they call as ‘ Kuntiya Dibba’. They say that it is the heap of 
husks formed when Kunti was grinding grain for her five sons. 
Even inscriptions refer to the place as Viratapura, Viratana Kote 
and Viradtanagara.? Cunningham identifies Bairat in northern 
India, on the banks of Ban-ganga, with the Viratanagara of the 
Mahabharata. No doubt that Bairatnagar is traditionally associ- 
ated with Bhima the second of the Pandavas. But that town 
being very near Delhi, it is not perhaps probable that the 


* 1 am indebted to the Government Epigraphist for India for permitting 
me to utilise some of the unpublished records in the course of preparing this 
article. 

1. New Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, p. 178. 

2. Karnataka Inscriptions, Voly $5, p7'2. 

3. Mysore Inscriptions, Pp. 32; Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. il, p. 558. 

4. Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, Archeological Reports, 
1862-65, Pt. ii, p. 244. 
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Pandavas might have spent their period of exile there. It is said 
that Kirata, Virata, Maharatta, Konkana, Hanga, Taluva and 
Kérala are the seven Konkanas of South India which Paragurama 
recovered from the sea for the rehabilitation of the people. 
This tempts one to accept the boast of Hangal having been the 
ancient Viratapura, though it is rather hazardous to come to a 
conclusion. 


Hangal and the territory round about referred to in the inscrip- 
tion as Panumgal-500 had always been under the Kadambas 
of Hangal. These feudatory chiefs who hailed themselves as the 
descendants of the early Kadarbas had the lion for their crest 
and Hanuman shone on their flags. Their family god was 
Madhukégvara of Jayantipura, i.e. Banavasi. 


An account of the origin of the Kadambas of Hangal is given 
in the Kargudari inscription,®> wherein Maytravarman I is said 
to have been the founder of the dynasty. The record says: 


3,9, Bo BONDE Rotor BOA ABOOMY Storey 
MODIOA BID ao 3 O20 d fDIOWIBRFosres o = I 


Q Q 


omNosa Vedeosda DBA, oY, 8, Bo AMBewong- 
OF, BC PSIVI RE oz ondo. DIO BO B WAoBo DAdowBA 
Q,WOIDI0 SOUS, bs OS a SES AV0SHIVaesoeo 


HOAD B20 DOB YT, Dowr0 SOY WOMB MESA NZ, 0WOe 


wooawge |)” 


Panumgal Five Hundred from Hangal which was their capital. 
Of these feudatories Tailapa II and Kamadéva (Kavadéva) have 
many records to their credit. Taila Il was the feudatory of 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI and it Was during his period that 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand also was brought under his control. 
The period also saw the Tising power of the Hoysalas who threa- 
ened the positions of the feudatory chiefs of the Deccan. Taila 


ns lait 


5. Ind. Ant. Vol. X. p. 249, 
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seems to have entered into matrimonial alliance with the Pandyas 
of Uchchangi and helped them in their war with Visnuvardhana 
Hoysala. The enraged Hoysala king turned his attention to- 
wards Hangal after defeating the Pandyas at Dumme.® Visnu- 
vardhana succeeded in capturing Banavasi and it was while cross- 
ing the Dharma stream, half-way between Banavasi and Hangal, 
that he was opposed by Taila Naga, a brother-in-law and 
Commander-in-Chief of Taila II. The death of Taila Naga is 
recorded on a hero stone set up in front of the Dyamavva temple, 
in the old fort of Hangal. Visnuvardhana was successful in push- 
ing his way through and capturing the fort of Hangal.? Taila II 
seems to have died in the encounter. But Visnuvardhana does 
not seem to have held the fort for long, for, an inscription of 
Bhulo6kamalla SOmésvara III from Havangi® in the Hangal taluk 
dated 1131 A.D. refers to Mahamandalésvara Kadamba Mayura- 
varma as governing Banavasi Twelve Thousand which shows 
clearly that the Kadambas had not been vanquished. 


Kamadéva, being a devout feudatory of the Chalukyas seems 
to have helped S6mésvara IV in his attempts to restore Chalukyan 
power, when the K4dlachiryas suffered crushing defeat at the hands 
of Hoysala Vira Ballala. But the sun of Chalukyan glory was itself 
‘sinking down and in the triangular fight for supremacy among the 
Yadavas, the Chalukyas and the Hoysalas, the last emerged vic- 
torious. With the downfall of the Chalukyas, the Kadambas of 
Hangal, under Kamadéva declared their independence for, we 
see him calling himself for the first time a ‘Kadambachakravartti’ 
in a record from Talagunda.!° But the Hoysalas were again in 
war with Kadambas, their enemies, as it appears from the same 
record.!1 Vira Ballala besieged the fort of Hangal from his camp 
at Avaregere as recorded in the hero stone set up in front of the 
TarakéSvara temple at Hangal, which records the death of a 


6. E.C. Vol. VI. Cm. 99. 
J. M.A.R. 1916, pp. 52-53 ff. 

8. E.C. Vol. VII. HI. 47. 

9. App. B. No. 89 of ARIE. 1949-50. 
10. E.C. Vol. VIII. sb. 439. 

11. Ibid. 
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Sahani during the battle that ensued.12 However, even this time 
the Kadambas could not be subdued. 

The curtain on the glorious history of the Kadambas of 
Hangal came down with the rule of Purandara Raya, and Hangal 
seems to have become, for some time at least a part of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire which stood up as a bulwark against the onslaught 
of the Muslims.13 


In a record from Mantagi, in the Hangal Taluk (engraved 
on a slab built on the Dharma river-bund"*) we find a description 
of the town of Hangal. It says : 


HPN Ta SPO0 A[ Arex] Sao Srdwevao 33,05). Ne 
-- [meg] VSD OBO. WR FSW BaePSaoecdvre 
VHP VIS, YoY... ... . WL) M0 One. DBomooNnv 
30 COP BIOM BOB) I 

The record is one of those which refers to Hangal as Panthipura 

and it further extols the Pattanasvami, the chief officer of the town 
as: : 
ALAS FOS NBO AISS oonapss [SedA,]. ods 
ND BSP! A-- “RoHS DOWD WSW0 Bom TRprss 
ODOVONTDROWoBHo.Oewnen: - "BHAT, chasse, D7 SHr0, 
etc. , 

Hangal does not seem to have been an agrahara and it is not 
referred to as one such, in the records. On the other hand it seems 
to have been a place of commercial importance. In the Mantagi 
record mentioned abgve, one of the donors is described as a 
03, DOT, Myson, Nes and the Pattanasvami himself as: 

DB ++-- WISST FSM. ww. a[g] 0S, SOT BIW 
Beasoo»noa QR BvHod SdH, ery. | 


Records from Hangal and the area round about tefer to the gifts 
by Nagaras, Srésthis and Vyavaharis. The people of Hangal 


12. App. B. No. 242 of ARIE. 1945-46. 

13. We have a few records from Allapur and other places in the Hangal 
taluk that belong to the Vijayanagara kings of the first dynasty. 

14. App. B. No. 207 of ARIE. 1947-48. 
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quite like their contemporaries seem to have been tolerant towards 
religion, for we see both Saivism and Jainism flourishing side by 
side. The inscription referred to above records the construction 
_ of certain Chaitydlayas and installation therein of the images of the 
_ twenty-four Tirthamkaras. It also registers gifts of money, oil- 
mill, etc., for the worship of the said Tirthamkaras, after laving the 
feet of Nagachandra Bhattaraka who is referred to as Mahamanda- 
lacharya. Inscriptions in the Hangal taluk also refer to the Saiva 
ascetics in the same tone. TribhuvanaSakti Pandita, Dévardasi 
Pandita and the likewise have been referred to as the recipients 
of gifts made to gods BikéSvara and Bilé$vara of Panthipura. 


Hangal has been a land of warriors who have laid their lives 
down in fighting against the enemies that attacked Hangal and 
threatened their peaceful lives. The memorial stones around the 
Tarakésvara temple and in other places of Hangal speak highly 
of the bravery of such faithful citizens. 


One of the records, now found in the field of one Tippanna 
Kamati, gives us an interesting information about certain Tigula 
(Tamil) merchants. It refers to the boundary of the street of 
these merchants and mentions a Nandana Pille.1 (38,8 2) 039 
Doar, SGeng 82d BHBONG Food Aesso.) It is in charac- 
ters of the Fifteenth and the Sixteenth Centuries A.D. It is quite 
possible that merchants from Tamuilnad had come and settled at 
Hangal and had a colony of their own in the town. But it is not 
right to surmise too much upon this. 


The Tarakésvara temple at Hangal is a specimen of Chalukyan 
style of architecture for which the Dharwar district may be consi- 
dered as the birth-place. With the ascendancy of Taila II, the 
Chalukya, to power, a fresh impetus was given to temple build- 
ing and the most noteworthy change was in the building 
material itself, the sandstone being replaced by black stone which 
‘was more suited for the fine and intensive carvings. ‘‘ One of the 
prettiest features in a Chalukyan temple is the domical ceiling which 
is often found in the central bay of the hall ”’,1® and the Tarakésvara 
temple at Hangal is remarkable for its dome which measures 


15. App. B. No. 231 of ARIE. 1945-46. 
16. Cousen: Chalukyan Architecture, p. 22. 
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twent-one feet in diameter, supported by eight large pillars. The 
dome is built up of many stones, ring upon ring of stones laid 
upon horizontal beds. The crowning member of the tower of 
the temple is a modern erection, the original being lost or struck 
down. The roof of the hall in the temple is supported upon fifty- 
two pillars, in front of which is a Nandimandapa resting on twelve 
pillars. 


Very near the Tarakésvara temple is built a temple to 
Ganapati which is facing south. Outside the temple of Siddha- 
ramésvara in the fort, is found an image of Narayana below which 
Is an epigraph dated Saka 1310, Vibhava, Vaisakha ba. 10, corres- 
ponding to 1388 A.D. May 2. It states that Chandoja made 
the Hivanige of the image of god Madhava.!” Besides this there 
are other temples in the fort, a Jaina temple being one of them. 


17. App. B. No. 230 of ARIE. 1945-46. 


SECRET SERVICE AND DIPLOMACY IN 
MYSORE (1600—1761 A.D.) 


By D. S. AcHYUTA RAu, M.A. 


IN ancient and medieval times an intelligence service was an 
essential feature of state-craft. Spies were regarded as * the eyes 
of the king’ that enabled him to see at distant things.* In the 
Seventeenth and the Eighteenth Centuries the political atmosphere 
in South India was surcharged with feelings of mutual fear, jealousy 
and hatred. In these circumstances ihe ruler of each state became 
naturally suspicious of the intentions and movements of his 
neighbours. Consequently, it became essential that he should 
keep a close watch on the activities of his neighbours to guard 
against any possible danger and to preserve the interests of his 
own kingdom. Generally, spies (gi#dachdraru) were sent out into 
the dominions of nearer and distant kingdoms to know what 
was happening in those states and to make secret inquiries into 
their defences, strength of the armed forces and the disposition of 
those kings. In 1596 shortly after Tirumala’s return from Madura 
to Srirangapattana, the local chiefs perturbed by the aggressions 
of Raja Wodeyar, the chieftain of Mysore, proceeded to the court 
of Srirangapattana with tributes and presents, acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Tirumala and began to pursue an attitude of 
hostility towards Raja Wodeyar. The ruler of Mysore who 
had already posted his secret agent there learnt about the de- 
veloping political situation there and began to befriend Tirumala, 
the Vijayanagara Viceroy, to neutralise the hostility of his neigh- 
bouring chiefs.” 


The spies or secret agents were generally men of great in- 
telligence capable of speaking many languages and could assume 
disguised forms. The reports or binna yettalles sent by them 


——————_—_—— 


1. Kamandaka Nitisadra. Section XII, para 729 PEE 

‘ Through the medium of his spies, a king should know the growth and 
advancement of his rivals, the movements in all circumstances and the pur- 
poses and intentions of their subjects.’ Jbid. para 31, pp. 188-89. 

2. Tirumalarya: Chikkadévardaja Vamsavali (Quoted hereafter as 


C. Vam.), pp. 3-32. 1895 Edition. 
6] 
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to the court influenced to a great extent the policies of the state. 
Their main duty was to report faithfully to their masters whatever 

they had seen and heard. For instance, Raja Wodeyar asked 
his agent (dita), who came to report him on the situation in 
Srirangapattana in 1596 on the attitude of Tirumala, ‘to tell 
faithfully the news whether it was-pleasant or unpleasant without 
any omission or commission.”"? The personnel employed in the 
secret services were paid by the king and on special occasions 
when they successfully accomplished a difficult mission they were 
suitably honoured and rewarded. 


The spy system was closely connected with the diplomatic 
service. ‘From the earliest days of the existence of organised 
states ’’ writes K. M. Panikkar, ‘ there must have been diplomacy 
and diplomats for states can hardly exist without relations with 
each other.* It was common practice in the Eighteenth and the 
Nineteenth Centuries for one state to maintain envoys or vakils 
at the courts of other states with whom they had political rela- 
tions. But it is doubtful whether any system of permanently 
accrediting representatives by one state at the court of another 
had become an established practice even in the earlier centuries.® 
Kanthirava Narasardja Vijayam of Govinda Vaidya, however, 
alludes to the presence of ministers and ambassadors of several 
states like Tanjore, Madura and Gingee (Chenje) at the court of 


3. Tirumalarya: op. cit. pp. 6, 13. 


‘8 oAWAABo, 12 DI. HWBLBO, Hess HDoawBo, 
HODOANWGLB, WA TWNBo, wos Hrwdoeo, amea 
QAFOS VOAON wWSLONGAFSDVA BOSAF 2e8,”’ p. 6. 


“Bsne Bao Te), OT O39. 05 Aor BIGros Seer,” 


Ibid. p. 13. 


4. K. M. Panikkar:* Principles and Practice of Diplomacy, p. 7. 


5. See, for conflicting views on the subject, T. V. Mahalingam: South 
Indian Polity, p. 296. He says ‘it is of modern origin and was not known 
in medieval India’. But N. Venkataramanayya in his Studies in the Third 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara observes, ‘It was a common practice in those days 
for one State to maintain embassies at the courts of all kings with whom it 
had diplomatic relations. He says that Manucharita and the Rajavachaka allude 
to this practice more than once. Studies in the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
p. 116-17. 
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Kanthirava Narasaraja 16 It is probable that these ambassadors 
represented their respective states On special occasions like the 
Mahdanavami festival to offer their greetings and presents on behalf 
of their kings.’ Diplomatic agents, familiarly called niydgis, 
rayabharis, diitas, etc., were sent to foreign courts whenever 
necessity arose to carry out special missions.8 Though the office 
of the niyogi or the vakil was a temporary one created for a specific 
Purpose, it was an important one and carried with it great res- 
ponsibilities. The maintenance of friendly relations between states, 
the negotiations of important and delicate state matters, the 
declaration and announcement of war and the conclusion of peace 
treaties depended on the reports of these diplomatic agents. They 
were generally able and respected men. Their importance rose 
with the importance and success of their mission. 


The Wodeyars of Mysore maintained diplomatic relations 
with their neighbouring states like Ikkeri, Madura, Tanjore, 
Gingee and even at the distant Mughal capital at Delhi, and sent 
envoys to them with the object of resolving differences and 
strengthening friendship.? During the reign of Immadi Krishna- 
raja (1734-66) Mysore maintained diplomatic relations with the 
Company’s Government at Fort St. George, with Muhammad 


6. Kanthirava Narasardja Vijayam, Ch. VIII, Stanza 45, 
ie ATO BONY TIOHHIOnvg, WANG, soa WAT, 
AD VHSLA SE BAHN OIG BOS TOADS.” 


7. Ibid. Ch. XXI, Stanza 53; Chapter XXV, Stanzas 89-91. 


8. Raja Wodeyar sent his niydgi to the Court of Tirumala in 1595 to 
appraise him of his desire to remain friendly with him. C. Vamp. pp. 30-31. 


Chikkadévaraja sent Karnik Lingannaiya, his Vakil, to the Court of 
Aurangazeb to strengthen mutual friendship. Annals of the Mysore Royal 
Family, Vol. 1, pp. 142-45. 


Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiah in 1751 sent Berki Venkata Rao and Sesha- 
giri Pant as special envoys to the Company’s Government at Fort. St. George 
‘and to the Court of Muhammed Ali at Arcot to negotiate for the surrender of 
Trichonopoly in return for their military help against Chanda Sahib. Records 
of Fort St. George, Country Correspondence, 1751. Letter No. 140, 141, 
pp. 65-66; 1753, Letter No. 13, pp. 11-12. 


9. Ibid. 
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Ali of Arcot, Morari Rao of Gooty and the French at Pondi- 
cherry.!° 


The doctrine of chaturOpaya—sama, dana, bhéda, and danda— 
(conciliation, gifts, rupture and force) laid down in the Hindu 
nitisastras’' were practised in the Seventeenth and the Eighteenth 
Centuries as the basis of diplomacy. The paramount interest 
of every state was its own security and safeguarding its territorial 
integrity. The security of a state may be threatened by military 
alliances of neighbouring powers with other powers or by invasion. 
It was the purpose of the diplomats to be on the alert and render 
infructuous the policies of the states which go against the interests 
of one’s own country. An instance of this can be seen in the 
reign of Raja Wodeyar who on hearing from his agents at 
Srirangapattana, the seat of the Vijayanagara Viceroy, Tirumala, 
that the various local chiefs who had suffered from his aggressions 
were seeking the intervention of Tirumala and disrupting the 
friendly relations between him and the Vijayanagara Viceroy, 
sent his diplomatic representative to Tirumala’s court assuring 
him of his friendship and desire to visit the capital.12_ Similarly 
Chikkadévaraja’s embassy to Aurangazeb’s court was a bold 
diplomatic step. It not merely secured the friendly disposition 
of the Mughal emperor but enhanced Chikkadévaraja’s power 
and prestige from the local point of view. It further helped him 
to strengthen his position in the Karnataka Country as opposed 
to the ambitions of the Marathas. 


The foreign policy of a country is primarily directed towards 
strengthening friendly relationship with neighbouring as well as 
distant countries and neutralising the hostile forces in those 
states. By negotiations a country seeks to attach itself to friends 
and allies. Such friendships and alliances sometimes result from 
common interests or the danger of a common political enemy. 
Viewed thus, the mission of Karnik Lingannaiya on behalf of 


ed 


10. Fort St. George Records, Country Correspondence, 1754. Letter 
No. 4, p. 67. 


11. Kautilya: Arthasastra, Book IV, Chapters I, III, pp. 318-22-and 
Book IV, Chapter XXV, pp. 366-68. 


Kamandaka Nitisdra, Section XVII, pp. 231-40. 
Munivamsabhyudaya, Manuscript; Pages 4-5, Stanzas 39-44, 
12. C. Vam. pp. 30-31. 
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his sovereign Chikkadévaraja to the court of Aurangazeb in 1699 
was a great success.13 


Even during the time of war it was not customary to break 
off diplomatic relations. The warring states seemed to have 
taken no objection to allow the enemy’s representative at each 
others courts. While the hostilities continued between Mysore 
and Madura and her confederates in the reign of Dévaraja in 1667 
the Madura Naik Chokkanatha’s representative remained at 
Srirangapattana and continued to send reports to his master 
acquainting him of the might, power and resources of Mysore and 
advising him about the futility of continuing the war against 
Mysore.!4 


There appears to have been no separate department which 
administered foreign affairs and had jurisdiction over the secret 
services and the diplomatic agents. They were directly under 
the control of the ruler. When the ruler was weak, the sarvadhi- 
kari or the pradhan according to his relative importance retained 
its direction. 


13. Annals of the Mysore Royal Family, Part I, pp. 142-46, 
(14. Chikkadévaraja Vijayam, Chapter V, p. 113, 1896 Edition. 
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‘18577 IN KARNATAKA 
By S. SATYANARAYANA Rao, M.A. 


THE historical events of the year 1857 form a significant chapter 
in the annals of India’s struggle for freedom. It brings. back to 
the memory of every Indian the hard and strenuous efforts made 
by the nation during the Nineteenth Century, to rid the country 
from the scourge of foreign rule. For the first time the country 
witnessed an organised rebellion which had an All-India character. 
Indians, whether Muslim or Hindu, put forth a heroic effort to 
liberate themselves from the British yoke. 


It is commonly held that India south of the Narmada was 
on the whole quiet during 1857. Even the chronicler of Eighteen 
Fifty Seven, Professor Surendranath Sen, has almost confined his 
account to the events that took place in Central and Western 
India and has not mentioned the activities of the South. The 
general impression is that the South was peaceful and quiet when 
the rest of India was engaged in a heroic war against alien rule. 
But the facts are otherwise. é; 


Even from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, Karnataka 
continued to offer a brave resistance against the establishment 
of an alien rule. ‘“‘ The brave defence of Mysore and the heroic 
death of its Sultan had set noble examples of national exertion 
and served as an inspiration to other spirits who were in mortal 
peril at the encroachment of the British power.”! A series of 
insurrectionary events took place during the fifty years prior to 
the Great Revolt of 1857. 


In 1800 Dhondia Wagh, who was a leader of considerable 
ability, tried to checK in his own way the expansion of the foreign 
rule with all his might.2, He perished on the battle-field fighting 
the English to the last. 


In 1824 the brave Rani Chennamma of Kittir fought vali- 
antly against the English. Her life’s ambition was to free the 


1. §S. B. Chaudhury: Civil Disturbances during the British Rule in India, 
p. 203. 

2. Ibid. pp. 119 ff. 
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Kittir Samsthana from the foreign yoke. Even against heavy 
odds she offered a tough battle to the English, but without success. 
She was defeated and kept a prisoner in the fort at Bailahongala 
Where she died in 1829. 


Despite the fall of Kittar and its acquisition by the English, the 
disaffection of the People against the foreign power survived and 
asserted whenever Opportunity was available. In 1829 Sangolli 
Rayanna raised the Standard of revolt. There was scarcely an 
individual in Kittar who would not directly or indirectly assist 
Rayanna. The English were not able to defeat him in open 
battle and they succeeded in capturing him by treachery. Similar 
events occurred at Bednore. Badami, Shindgi, Canara, Coorg 
and several other places. These episodes of the pre-mutiny 
period indicate the feelings entertained by large sections of the 
people towards their rulers. They constituted to a certain degree 
a ‘nucleus of danger’ and culminated into a serious revolt in 
Karnataka in 1857. So it is wrong to think that Karnataka 
meekly acquiesced to the establishment of foreign rule and was 
inactive during 1857, when the rest of India was in cauldrons. 
The shots fired at Meerut had their echo at Belgaum and the 
various incidents that took place in the North had their counter- 
parts in Karnataka. The tragic but the heroic tale of the exploits 
of Venkatappa Naika, the brave Raja of Surapura, the stubborn 
defence put up by the brave Bhima Rao of Mundargi, the revolt 
of Baba Saheb of Nargunda, and the refusal of the brave Bédars 
of Hulgali to surrender their arms in accordance with the obnoxious 
Disarm Act of 1857, all these incidents point to the fact that 
Karnataka was seething with revolt against the continuance of 
British rule. These are names to conjure with and occupy the 
pride of place in the galaxy of martyrs to the cause of India’s 
freedom. The risings under their leadership cannot be dismissed 
as the efforts of disgruntled and dispossessed chiefs. 


RAJA VENKATAPPA NAYAKA OF SURAPURA 


Shorapur or Surapura was a small principality in the district 
of Gulbarga. This area was inhabited chiefly by a clan or Bédars, 
a community which had played a notable part in fighting against 
Aurangazeb during his Deccan campaign. In 1853, Venkatappa 
Nayaka Balwant Baheri became the Raja of Surapura. 
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As a boy, Venkatappa Nayaka was under the tutelage of 
Meadows Taylor. But this did not make him subservient to 
the English rule. He wanted to get rid of the alien rule and 
an opportunity provided itself for him in 1857. He made several 
attempts to overthrow the foreign domination. 


He intrigued with the Desmukh of Jambgi in the Hippergi 
taluka of the Bijapur district. Both the Raja and the Desmukh 
entered into a plot to overthrow the British power. The medium 
of communication between them was Gowdappa Patil of Gowar 
in the Surapura country. Before their plans could materialise 
information of this contemplated insurrection was received early 
in January 1858 at the Sholapur Collectorate. The Deémukh’s 
residence at Jambgi was raided and his fort at Kotnal was searched. 
The search disclosed the existence of arms and ammunition, which 
were all seized. Baslingappa the Jambgi Chief and his son were 
tried for treason and their estates were confiscated. The Kotnal 
fort was dismantled. Thus the first attempt was foiled. 


The Nayaka sent an emissary named Mahipal Singh to tamper 
with and seduce the Twenty-ninth regiment. Before Mahipal 
Singh could completely succeed in his task, he was apprehended 
while talking to a Jamadar, arrested and executed by a sentence of 
court-martial for inciting mutiny among the troops. Several 
members of the Twenty-ninth regiment were executed or trans- 
ported for life. 


Undaunted by these early reverses, the Raja continued his 
activities. Emissaries to the great leader Nana Saheb were sent 
and the Raja was in constant touch with him. It was generally 
believed that a Brahmin by name Nana Sumkéswar was deputed 
by the Raja as an emissary to Nana Saheb and through him he 
was in Constant touch with the leader of the revolt. People of 
Raichir and other districts supported him in his activities. He 
started recruiting Arabs and Rohillas for the army. ‘His acti- 
vities were being carefully watched by the English. A careful 
study of the correspondence between the officers of the British 
army stationed ‘in nearby spots and the Resident. of Hyderabad 
reveals that the English feared him most and their constant 
endeavour was to imprison him. Davidson. the Resident of 
Hyderabad, writing to the Government of India SURUEE, ns a . 
I see nothing to extenuate the conduct of the Raja of Shorapur 
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and I therefore conceive he should be dealt with as a rebel who 
was discovered levying men for hostile purposes against our 
Government and would arrest? imprison and remove him from 
Shorapur confiscating at the same time his principality. 


“In the event of the Rajah with his mercenaries or followers 
proceeding to acts of actual warfare our adoption of such a course 
above will be equally plain and more imperative. 


“ Ever since the outbreak of the revolt in Hindusthan, 
rumours of the hostility of the Raja of Shorapur to our Govern- 
ment have constantly reached me, but I did not until now felt 
myself strong enough to bring him to account. There is not a 
doubt in my mind that he has been all along hostile to us, and 
that it has not been from fear alone as he alleges that he has acted 
as he had done. Indeed, I believe, he only watched his opportunity 
to openly declare himself against us.” This letter is very 
important in that it Shows the attitude of the English towards 
the Raja. 


In February 1858, Surapura was attacked on three sides 
and the British armies of Madras and Bombay took part in it. 
The Raja gave a tough battle. The English, with all their superior 
force, could not Capture the strong and well-guarded fort of 
Surapura. What they could not achieve by valour, they succeeded 
in achieving by the betrayal of one of the followers of the Raja. 
With the help of the treacherous Vasanageri Bhima Rao, the 
English were able to destroy its defence and enter the fort. 
Venkatappa Nayaka found himself in a helpless position. He 
had no other way except to leave the fort. He went to Hyderabad 
to seek the help of Salar Jung. But Salar Jung who was a 
staunch ally of the English handed him over to the Resident and 
the Raja became the prisoner of the English. 


Raja Venkatappa Nayaka was tried and sentenced to death. 
The Resident commuted his sentence to transportation for life. 
Due to the mediation of Meadows Taylor, this was further com- 
muted by the Governor-General to imprisonment for four years 
in a fortress in the south. When the Raja was being escorted 
to the south, when they arrived at the first camp, the officer took 


3. The Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad, Vol. I, pp. 96, 97. 
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off his belt in which was a loaded revolver and went outside the 
tent. A moment later, he heard a shot and running back found 
the Raja lying dead. 


‘“ Unable to bear the indignities of his capture and his subse- 
quent trial, as also dreading the prospect of a long period of im- 
prisonment, he put an end to his life at the earliest opportunity ’”4 
and became a martyr to the cause of India’s freedom. He was 
just twenty-four years of age when he died. 


BABA SAHEB OF NARGUNDA 


An important event connected with the revolts (1857-58) 
was the brave fight put up by Baba Saheb of Nargunda and the 
tragic tale of his execution at Belgaum. 


Nargunda in the north of the Dharwar district was a strong 
fortified hill-fort and its Chief was Bhaskar Rao Bhave, a Brahmin 
more commonly called Baba Saheb. He was the most intelligent 
of Southern Maratha chiefs. Though he inherited a rich tradi- 
tion of glory and_ valour, he assumed power in 1842 at a time 
when the Nargunda Samsthdna was steeped in debt due to the 
extravagant and unsatisfactory conduct of government. His 
first act therefore was one of setting the house in order and im- 
proving the condition of the state and this popular act endeared 
him to his subjects. 


Like other chiefs of his time, he came into conflict with the 
British rulers when the question of adopting a heir to throne, 
came up, Baba Saheb having lost his only son. He sent a memo- 
rial to the Court of Directors setting forth his claim for adopting 
a son. This was refused ty the authorities who were keen on 
annexing the impregnabk: fortress of Nargunda on some pretext 
or the other. To a self-respecting and freedom-loving youth like 
Baba Saheb this refusal was the last straw on the camel’s back. 
He was deeply disappointed in that the British had not recognised 
the good he had done for the state and for refusing his claim which 
was a legitimate right of every ruler. 


The disappointment on the issue of adoption did certainly 
drive him to desperation. He could never reconcile himself 


4. The Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad, Vol. I, p. 99. 
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with the stabilisation of British power in India. He was only 
waiting for an opportunity to fight against the British. There 
was no doubt that the grievance was genuine. Jacob observes, 
“It would be unfair to him not to state that he conceived himself 
grievously wronged by our Government and it was this that 
probably drove him into the general movement of the time. We 
had refused to sanction his adopting a son.’ No wonder 
Baba Saheb took the lead in the South to raise the standard of 
revolt when the mutiny broke out in the North in 1857. He 
planned a general insurrection in the Karnataka in company with 
other chiefs like Mundargi Bhima Rao, Kenchanna Gowda Dé§ai 
of Hammigi, and the Sortur Désai. 


Baba Saheb knew well that the British were clever and 
therefore he decided to keep his plans in secret as far as possible 
and pretended to be loyal and friendly to the British. The 
British authorities on the other hand knew only too well as to 
what was brewing in the district. But they did not take any 
hasty step as they knew well that the Nargunda Fort was strong 
and Baba Saheb had the support of all other Chiefs of Karnataka. 
They kept a watch over his movements and activities. They 
ordered that the chief should send his heavy guns and stores of 
powder to Dharwar to prevent the possibility of their falling into 
the hands of insurgents. This attachment of his arms alarmed 
Baba Saheb and he feared that the plot he had hatched would 
soon be discovered. His fears proved true when some of his 
own followers proved treacherous and divulged the secret to the 
English. 


Meanwhile the revolt headed by Mundargi Bhima Rao broke 
out at Gadag and Manson, the Political Agent, moved with speed 
to Nargunda with the object of inducing Baba Saheb to desist 
from committing any act of rebellion. He camped at Soreban 
about fifteen miles from Nargunda. 


Baba Saheb decided to strike at the British and dashed to- 
wards Soreban with a force of about eight hundred persons. On 
the night of the 29th of May 1858, English were taken by surprise 
when Baba attacked them, killed Manson, cut off his head and 
fastened it over the gates of the Nargunda Fort. 


5. Jacob: Western India before and during the Mutinies, p. 227. 
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The news of the defeat of Manson’s forces reached Dharwar, 
and the British force under Lt.-Col. B. Malcolm marched to- 
wards Nargunda and laid siege to Nargunda. Undaunted by 
the might of the English force, Baba fought with courage. But 
some of his own followers betrayed him and in the confusion 
that followed the capture of Nargunda, Baba decided to escape 
to a safer place and for a better chance to fight against his enemies. 
But unfortunately he was pursued and captured. He was taken 
to Belgaum, confined in the main guard of the fort and was tried 
and sentenced to death. He was carried on a cart drawn by 
Mahars through the towns to Hay Stacks hill on which the gallows 
were raised and was executed there. Thus ended the heroic but 
tragic exploits of another great hero. 


BRAVE BHIMA RAO OF MUNDARGI 


Bhima Rao, son of Ranga Rao Nada Gowda of Mundargi in 
the Dharwar district, was serving as a Tashildar at Bellary. From 
his early days he was a person who loved independence and could 
never serve an alien government. He was dismissed from service 
on grounds of misconduct. The treatment meted out to him 
roused the ire in him against the British Government. 


He made friends with Kenchanagowda of Hammigi, the Désai 
of Dumbal, Nadagowda of Govankoppa, the Raja of Thoranagal 
and others. He had a lot of influence in the Bellary district where 
he had worked as Tashildar and in Koppal. Under the influence 
of Bhima Rao and the chief of Nargunda, a network of conspiracy 
was spread throughout the Dharwar district. According to the’ 
declaration made in writing by Bhima Rao, gumdastha of Mundargi 
Bhima Rao, “‘ The rising simultaneously of the above chiefs was 
to come off on 27th May 1858. The posts each was to hold were 
told off. Nargunda Baba Saheb was to proceed. towards the 
Navalgunda and Dharwar sides, loot the large towns and become 
possessed of the fort of Navalgunda. The Dumbal Déai was to 
loot Dumbal and Gudduk. 


“The raja of Thoranagal was to create a disturbance on his 
side and Bhima Rao and Kenchanagowda were to come towards 
Koppal and raid it.” 6 


6. T. T. Sharma: Karnatakadalli Swatantrya Sangrama, pp. 102-3. 
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He was also probably in correspondence with Nana Saheb. 
After the death of Bhima Rao, his belongings were confiscated 
and among them, copies of Nana’s proclamations were found. 
A translation of Nana’s proclamation is available at the Record 
Office of the Collectorate. Dharwar. It bears a striking resemb- 
lance to the proclamation of Nana issued in other parts of the 
country. The proclamation forms a very important document 
and exhorts the people of Deccan and Karnatic to free them- 
selves from the foreign rule. 


“From Dhordopant Nana Peshwa, Pradhan to ail the 
Jahagirdars ........ and the whole of the population of the Deccan 
and the Carnatic........ To submit to and live under such 
wicked kaffirs is very disgraceful. So immediately on the perusal 
of this proclamation you are bravely to take up your swords and 
without mercy destroy the kaffirs. By this you will gain merit 
and your courage will be proved. 


Ye heroes ! this is the best time for you to avenge the wrongs 
and wickedness perpetrated by the kaffirs.... English on your land 
and on your kinds. By allowing such an opportunity to escape 
do not suffer the strain of being effeminate and foolish to attach 
to the people of the south........ In short this is the golden 
time to root out completely the English from this country.....’’? 


The movements of Bhima Rao were careiully being watched 
by the British authorities. All the Désais and Inamdars that had 
even a distant contact or Correspondence with Bhima Rao were 
under sharp watch as suspects. Even the Heblj Jagirdar, who 
once happened to casually meet Bhima Rao on the banks of the 
Benne Nala and Balappa Jayenna, a rich Jaina at Dharwar with 
whom Bhima Rao used to Stay whenever he came there were sub- 
jected to a strict watch. The collector of Dharwar, Thomas Ogilvy, 
sent for Bhima Rao. Bhima Rao who was shrewd and sagacious 
at once arrived at Dharwar with Sortoor DéSai and met the Col- 
lector. Very scrupulously he observed all outward show of loyalty. 
At the same time, he proceeded with his activities of gathering 
sufficient strength to rise in armed revolt. A large quantity of 
arms and ammunition had been collected and stored at Hammigi. 


7. T. T. Sharma: op. cit. p. 105. 
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The British officials at Dumbal were ordered by the Col- 
lector to search Kenchanagowda’s fortified enclosures at Hammigi. 
A large quantity of arms and ammunition were seized by the 
English. 


The seizure of arms was a signal for a general rising. Bhima 
Rao, along with Kenchanagowda, looted the treasury at 
Dumbal and raised the standard of revolt. They marched east- 
wards and reached the neighbourhood of Koppal. He took 
possession of the fort and the inhabitants extended a hearty wel- 
come to their leader and joined him. 


The British learnt this news of the revolt of Bhima Rao with 
great distress and they tried to nip it in the bud. Troops from 
Dharwar, Bellary and Raichir were sent to lay siege to the fort. 
Bhima Rao was asked to surrender within three hours. But he 
refused to bend before the might of the enemy. Operations on 
the fort commenced at noon on the first of June 1858. 


The Koppal fort is an excessively strong one with double 
walls and a lofty citadel. Had the rebels been possessed of cannon, 
their expulsion would have proved no easy matter. Bhima Rao 
and the rebels, though a mere rabble, gave a tough battle and from 
all accounts fought remarkably well. Both sides suffered heavy 
losses. At last the English succeeded and the fort was captured. 
Bhima Rao and Kenchanagowda fell fighting on the battle-field. 
Many of their followers were taken prisoners. Seventy-seven of 
them were shot dead by musketry and about sixty were sentenced 
to different terms of imprisonment. The English became masters 
of the fort. 

Among the numerous heroes of Karnataka who gave up 
their life to the cause of India’s freedom. Mundargi Bhima Rao 
occupies a very important place. He was not motivated by any 
selfish ambition in organising a revolt against the English. He 
was neither a dispossessed prince nor a Jahagirdar but a popular 
leader. His sole object in raising the banner of revolt was to 
free his motherland from the foreign yoke and gave up his life 
in that attempt. 
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Hulgali, a village in former Mudhol State, was inhabited by 
a clan of Bédars known for their fearlessness and fortitude. Lieut. 
Col. G. B. Seton Karr the Political Agent in Southern Maratha 
country issued instructions to the chief of Mudhol to carry out 
registry of arms and to permit no person to retain arms without 
licence under the Disarming Act of 1857. 


This order was too much for the freedom-loving people of 
Hulgali. Every one of them refused to submit to such an order. 
They did not stop at this. “ They chose some four or five wise 
heads amongst themselves and sent them for a propaganda from 
village to village. The propaganda had its effect’’.8 The Bédars 
of surrounding villages like Boodree, Muntoor and Algundi 
began to pour into Hulgali with all their arms. Some five hundred 
Bédars gathered at Hulgali in protest of the Disarming Act. 


The Karbari was at a loss to understand how to handle the 
situation. The matter was reported to the British authorities. 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm immediately sent an army under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Kerr to the scene of the revolt. On the 29th 
of November 1857, the village was surrounded and the inhabitants 
were summoned to lay down their arms and surrender. The 
Bédars refused to bend down before the British bayonets or their 
military might. They preferred death to disarmament and chose 
to give battle. During the early part of the skirmish, the English 
army left Hulgali under the pretext of withdrawing ‘‘ But at about 
half past one in the night, when everything seemed quiet, they 
re-entered Hulgali with two hundred horse and firing in the air, 
they tried to create a kind of terror. The village was rounded 
up under the direction of Lieut. Kerr himself. Soldiers entered 
the village and tried to shoot any person who came in their way. 
Some one hundred and fifty Bédars were done to death.” The 
village was set on fire and the Bédars suffered a vertitable hell. 
Many died a heroic death fighting to the last and several were 
taken prisoners. Nineteen of the prisoners were tried by court- 
martial and thirteen leaders were publicly executed at Mudhol 


8. Source Material for a History of Freedom Movement in India, Vol. I, 
p. 330. 
9. Ibid. Vol. 1, p. 331. 
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on the eleventh of December 1857, on the day of the shandy and 
the other six at Hulgali three days later. 


The incidents related above show clearly that Karnataka, 
in keeping with her tradition, fought with great valour against 
the establishment of an alien rule. The chiefs and the people 
of Karnataka responded to the clarion call of. the nation and 
showed remarkable courage, valour and heroism. Their deeds 
of valour are still enshrined in folklore and ballads, which are 
sung even to this day in several parts of Karnataka. 


TWO SANADS OF MALLASARJYA DESAI 
OF KITTUR 


By M. S. Sirpar, B.A. (BoM. & Oxon.), BAR-AT-LAW 


A FAITHFUL and accurate history of the Principality of Kittir, 
whose heroic and famous Channamma Rani fought the first 
battle for freedom thirty-three years prior to the War of Indian 
Independence of 1857, is yet to be reconstructed from materials 
which are scattered. Kittir was founded in 1685 and _ twelve 
Dé€sais in all governed the state for a period of two hundred and 
thirty-nine years till it was high-handedly and unjustly annexed 
to the Bombay presidency by the British Government in 1824 
after a heroic resistance by Channamma and her patriotic follow- 
ers. 


Even now, after the lapse of a century, documentary evidences 
and literature relating to the history of Kittir are available in 
several parts of Karnataka. A systematic survey, collection and 
collation of these scattered historical material will help the recon- 
struction of the glorious part Kittir played in the past. With 
the above-mentioned object in view two sanads granted by 
Mallasarjya Désai, the husband of Channamma Rani to Shiva- 
shankarappa of Shapur (Belgaum district), the great great grand- 
father of the author, is edited and published hereunder. 


The original of the sanads are at present in the possession 
of the author. Mallasarjya Désai the donor of these grants 
was the husband of Channamma and was the last but one ruler 
of this principality of Kittir. He ruled the state from 1772 to 
1816 A.D. and had a very eventful career. Shivashankarappa, the 
donee of these sanads, was the Army Commander of Mallasa- 
tjya and was particularly known for his horsemanship. These 
sanads which are dated in the Saka year 1725 (1803 A.D.) record 
the grant of the Patilki Watan of Ambadgatti village in the 
Sampagaon taluka of the Belgaum district to the donee Shiva- 
shankarappa of Shapur (Belgaum district) for valorous services 
rendered to Mallasarjya Désai in his campaign against. Mahadji 
Khanderao Vaikya. Shivashankarappa and his equally brave 
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son Gurusiddappa Sirdar, who was the Army Commander of 
Channamma R4ni and was her trusted lieutenant in the struggle 
of 1824, enjoyed this watan till the years 1824-1827 when during 
the turmoils of those years the watan passed into the family of 
one Chandragouda of Sanikopa. . 


A study of these sanads reveals that Mallasarjya Désai enjoyed 
the title of Shamsherjung Bahadur and his state emtraced the 
following parganas including their watans of Sirdéspande, Sirdés- 
mukhi and Nadagouda, viz. Ajjamnagar (Belgaum), Khanapur, 
Chandgad, Supa Hijar, Hallyal, Devar Hubli, Mamle Hubli 
(Hubli Town and adjoining territory). 


Of the two sanads referred to above one of them is addressed 
to the Shaha Mohadamani of Ambadgatti, a summary of which is: 


Shri Prabhu Prasanna 
Rajasri Mallasarjya Shemsherjung Bahadur SirdéSai Sirdés- 
pande Nadagouda Mamle Hubli, etc. 
To : 
SHAHA MOHADAMANI AMBADGATTI 


In appreciation of the devoted services rendered by Sivmurti 
Rajasri Shivashankarappa Shapur to Sarkar, the Patilki Bab of 
Ambadgatti is granted in Inam to him. Continue the Jnam 
by receiving Rs. 50 only as Judi Makta annually from the said 
Sivmurti. No impositions of any kind should be levied. Take 
note of this document and return the original to the custody of 
the grantee. (Persian ending) and the signature of Mallasarjya 
in Marathi (Seal). 


The other sanad which is probably the original referred to 
in the body of the sanad detailed above is as follows: 


Shri Prabhu Prasanna 


Svasti Sri Nrpa Salivahana Sake 1725 Rudhirodhgari nama 
Samvastara Asvina Masa Sukla Paksa....dine 


To 
SIVMURTI RAJASRI SHIVASHANKARAPPA SHAPUR 


: Bhakti-pirva Mallasarjya Shamsherjung Bahadur SirdéSai 
SirdeSpande Nadagouda Mamle Hubli, SirdéSai Sirdéspande 


x 


Sanads granted by Mallasarjya Désai 
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Ajjamnagar, Tape Khanapur, Tape Chadgad, Tape Supa, Hiyar 
Hallyal SirdéSai Sird@Spande Devar Hubli, etc. 


Salutations and greetings to you. 


When we went to battle with Rajasri Mahadji Khandérao 
Vaikya and then to Vijapur and Umnabad you accompanied us 
and at Tadkod you served the Sarkar with unflinching devotion. 
For these services of yours, the Patilki Watan of Ambadgatti 
village and its revenues are hereby granted to you. By paying 
Rs. 50 as Judi Makta annually you, your sons, grandsons and 
all descendants enjoy the same as long as the Sun and the Moon 
live. No impositions will be laid thereon and no impediments 
will be brought by us nor any descendants in our family at any 
time. I have executed this Jnampatra and have signed herein. 
(Here is some Persian expression.) Signature of Mallasarjya 
in Marathi (Seal). 

The first of the sanads noted above is written on only one 
side and the second on both sides. Both of them contain the 
palm impression of the Désai. There are three seals in the first 
half of the sanads, one of which is bigger than the other two. 
The bigger one is in Persian and the other two which are impressed 
at the beginning of the sanads are in Kannada with the inscription 
‘Désai Malapana maga naddagouda—®Besed RODS DN SVB’, 
After the signature of the Désai is a small seal in Persian. The 
sanads are written on ornamented machine made paper bearing 
water-mark impressions and are in Marathi modi. 


THE SOUTH KANARA INSURRECTION— 
1837 


By D. N. KrisHNAyya, M.A., B.Ep. 


EIGHTEEN FIFTy SEVEN is a memorable year in the History of India 
as in that year the first struggle for independence was waged. 
The Government of India, several State Governments and promi- 
nent political as well as cultural institutions in India celebrated 
the Centenary of this independence war of India against the British. 
This war of independence was fought on a fairly large scale and 
the fighting spread over the country, northern. southern, eastern 
and western. In this connection it may not be out of place to 
recollect an episode in Coorg and South Kanara wherein an 
attempt was made to end the British rule in those parts. Coorg 
and parts of South Kanara formed portions of the domains of. 
the raja of Coorg and to restore the old dynasty of Lingayat 
rulers to the musnad of Coorg in the year 1837 an attempt was 
made which is narrated herein. 


Coorg was annexed by the East India Company in the year 
1834 as a sequel to the defiance of the last raja of Coorg to the 
domineering interference of the Company in the internal adminis- 
tration of Coorg. The raja was deposed by the invading army 
of the Company and deported to Banarese. The Company 
appointed its own officer, a Superintendent by designation, to 
administer Coorg with the help of the old raja’s native officials, 
according to the usage and customs of the country before its 
annexation. Therefore, there was not much discontent in Coorg 
proper by the change in,the head of administration. But the 
territories below the Ghauts, which then formed the territory of 
the former raja, now forming the Puttur taluk of South Kanara 
were greatly dissatisfied with the change of the head of administra- 
tion. Consequent to the deposition of the raja and the annexa- 
tion of the territory by the Company this part of the territory of 
the raja below the Ghauts was transferred to the Kanara Collec- 
torate for convenience of administration which caused great 
hardship to the people of those parts. Assessments were paid to 
the raja in kind but the Collector of Kanara demanded the 
8&0) 
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payment of the assessment in cash. Money was scarce then and 
the ryots were thrown to the mercies of the usurious money-lenders 
who purchased the produce of the people for a very low sum. 
The ryots, after paying their assessments, were reduced to abject 
poverty. This poverty on the people inflicted by the rule of the 
Company incensed them to rise against the Company’s rule. 


The northern and western parts of Coorg proper also had 
many loyal adherents of the old Hindu dynasty. The people 
below the Ghauts were waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
rise. against the British and to overthrow their rule. Such an 
opportunity presented itself to them in the appearance of a pre- 
tender to the Coorg throne in the person of Kalliyanaswamy, 
a native of the northern part of Coorg, claiming himself as the 
only surviving heir to the gdadi, being the second son of Appaji 
raja, uncle of the last raja of Coorg, who was deposed by the 
Company. He donned the robes of the Coorg raja and proclaimed 
himself as the raja. On his march from Kodlipet, the northern- 
most part of Coorg, people in large numbers joined under his 
banner. Finding that there were more supporters below the 
Ghauts, Kalliyanaswamy descended the Bisle Ghauts in Yé@lusdvira 
Simé and reached Bellare fort below the Ghauts in 1837, April. 
At this time the Gowda community in the territories of Sullia 
and Bellare, who were oppressed by the tyranny of one 
Ramappayya, who styled himself as the raja of Atloor and was 
a terror to the Gowda community of the taluk and who was the 
younger brother of Dewan Laksminarayana, one of the Dewans 
of the last raja of Coorg, united together and put Ramappayya 
to death. The death of Ramappayya at the hands of the illiterate 
and ignorant people of Amara Sullia made them think that they 
could defeat and drive away the British from that part of the 
country. Thus on the appearance of Kalliyanaswamy as the 
heir to the gadi of Coorg in their midst at that time they flocked 
to his standard in increasing numbers. 


Kalliyanaswamy issued proclamations to the people of South 
Kanara and Coorg appealing for their support to overthrow the 
Company’s rule. Some people from the northern part of Coorg 
and of Bhagamandala Nad and Napoklunad joined the camp 
of Kalliyanaswamy at Sullia and Bellare. 
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In April 1837, Kalliyanaswamy marched at the head of 
thousands of his party, armed, unarmed and poorly armed to 
Puttur. At the news of this rising of the people under Kalliyana- 
_ swamy, the Collector of Mangalore marched to Puttur with two 
companies of sepoys. But the two companies were easily routed 
by Kalliyanaswamy and the Collector fled to Mangalore on horse. 
Kalliyanaswamy then triumphantly marched to’ Panemangalore 
and Buttwal and plundered both the places. At Panemangalore, 
Laksmappa Banga Arasu, the pensioned descendant of the old 
feudal chieftains of that place, joined Kalliyanaswamy with his 
retainers and marched to Mangalore. 

On receipt of information that Kalliyanaswamy was marching 
towards Mangalore with thousands of his followers, the English 
Officials got frightened and left for Tellicherry by sea route. 
Kalliyanaswamy broke open the prison gates and freed the 
prisoners, looted the treasury and set fire to the houses of English 
officials at Mangalore. For nearly a fortnight, Mangalore 
was in the possession of Kalliyanaswamy and his flag flew in the 
present Light House Hill in place of the Company’s flag. Thus 
had ended, though temporarily, the rule of the Company in 
Mangalore. But Kalliyanaswamy’s rule in Mangalore was 
short-lived. As the British forces advanced from Tellicherry to 
Mangalore, the ill-disciplined and poorly armed followers of 
Kalliyanaswamy melted away. This made an easy way for the 
British to capture the leaders and put them to death. Kalliyana- 
swamy, Laksmappa Banga Arasu and other prominent leaders 
were hanged to death at Bikrana Kotte in Padava in Mangalore 
and some others were deported to Singapore for life. 

This rising though on a small scale and short-lived is worth 
remembering and Tecording as the first instance in Indian history 
of a people rising against the established authority of the British, 
The martyrs of this insurrection of Coorg and South Kanara 
deserve an honoured place along with the heroes of the War of 
Independence of 1857. Among those who fought in Coorg and 
South Kanara were people of all communities including Male 
Kudiyas, a scheduled tribe—Chetti Kudiya and Karthu Kudiya 
the chief among them. Chetti Kudiya had trained the last raja 
of Coorg in marksmanship to such a precision that he was reputed 
to shoot birds and bring them down while the birds were flying. 


LL 


DANCE RITUALS OF KANARA 
By K. SHIVARAM KARANTH 


THE narrow belt of land lying to the west of the Western Ghauts 
and to the east of the Arabian Sea, south of Goa, and north of 
Kérala, is the country dealt within this article. The people of 
this area have a lot in common with those of Kérala. The 
landscape is similar, physical features are similar and so also the 
climate. Probably in days of yore, it was inhabited by the same 
stock of people. At the beginning of the Christian era we find 
the Buddhistic chronicles calling this area as Kérala Putha or 
Kérala Puthra and Satya Putha or Satya Puthra. Satya Puthra 
is this land called Kanara. This land as well as Kérala are of 
special interest to the anthropologist. We find in both these areas 
a lot of customs and manners that have given expression to 
animism. This article confines itself to the details of the culture 
of Kanara, more particularly South Kanara. The basic religion 
of the people that at one time lived here was animism. Still it 
holds sway over the minds, manners, superstitions and beliefs 
of our people. The latter day Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanical 
concepts have been superimposed upon the old animistic beliefs 
of the people. 


Kanara can be divided into two parts, the Kannada-speaking 
area and the Tulu-speaking area. In both these areas the belief 
in devils and their worship is prevalent to this day. In all primi- 
tive religions of the world more than the speech, it is the dance 
that gave expression to the forms of worship and it is no wonder 
that it is so in Kanara also. Special mention is made of two 
linguistic areas, viz. the Tulu and the Kannada areas, for the 
reason that in the Tulu area dance rituals are of a different type 
from that of the Kannada area. The existing forms of such 
dance rituals are very interesting. 


In the Tulu area, people believe in fifty to sixty types of 
devils which may or may not have their own shrines. A stone 
or a piece of wood stands as the symbol of a village devil like 
Kalkuda (F033), Panjurli (Bo®%2OF), Bobbarya (23.02), OS0F) or So. 
Some do not have even such symbols. Some houses have icons 
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of the devil or masks of the same or simply a symbolical 
sword. ‘These are kept in a place and taken out only during the 
period of worship. Almost twice a year, once before the beginning 
of the monsoon season and at another time after the monsoon 
season is over, a worship is offered to the devil. Many a devil 
may receive only one worship in the year. Often the entire com- 
munity will have to fix up a particular day for such a festival for 
the devil worship and it may take place once in two or three years 
before a worship is celebrated. Wherever there are particular 
shrines for the devils their annual festivals may regularly take place. 


In a place like Yenmur which is supposed to be the birth- 
place of two heroes called Koti and Chennaya, offering is given 
to these departed heroes annually. Now-a-days Koti, Chennayya 
and their sister are worshipped as bhatas. This worship is carried 
on by a particular community to which these heroes belonged. 
This worship is in the form ofa Néma called Baidyarle. Baidya 
is none other than Vaidya or the olden medicine-man. There are 
particular castes and persons who are the chosen ones for officiat- 
ing during these ritual dances. The dance of Koti: and Chennaya 
held at Yenmur annually is a very gala festival. Thousands of 
people of all communities gather to witness this. The priest and 
the personifiers of the devils conduct a peculiar form of worship 
all through the night. The personifiers don the devil’s dress with 
elaborate costumes and holding swords in hand dance about 
in a spacious arena from nightfall till almost dawn. It is a very 
impressive ceremony. | 


In the Tulu area there are five or six different castes which 
are chosen to officiate, i.e. give dance rituals of the various devils. 
They belong to the ‘ Nalke’ meaning ‘ dance’ in Tulu, Pambalda, 
Parava, Baidya, Panar castes and belong to the priest class. 
These are men reputed for their glory as Mmedicine-men, 
astrologers and priests. It is these people who initiate the devil 
worshippers. To give a clear idea of such a devil worship an 
example is given hereunder. 


There is a devil called Panjurli (SowoOr) or pig devil. 
The word Panji (30%) in Tulu means pig. Each devil has a 
ballad or a legendary story behind it called a Paddana (SoaB 8), 
The dancer’s wife, in the ordinary dress, stands behind her 


Priest racing up a rock edge 


Kalkuda : 


The possessed priest is returning from the colony back to the devil’s shrine 


Ullalthi in procession at Ananthadi 


wi 


bert LAB APO hi 


Vaidya Dancer 


Panjurli Bhuta 
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husband and sings this ballad. The ballad gives the origin of the 
bhita, its adventures, its travels, etc. There exist more than 
fifty to sixty such ballads, most of them being composed in the 
Tulu language. The story of the devil is such as to strike terror 
into the hearts of the believers. It is always with a sort of a threat 
that it says: ‘If you do not believe in me, if you do not worship 
me properly and give me offering of pig, cock or something else, 
I will take toll of your life.’ These songs are sung in a vivid draw]- 
like manner. The pipe music of the village affords the background 
to the dance. The husband of the lady who sings the ballad 
is the dancer. He puts on the costume and make-up of a parti- 
cular devil, in this instance of the Panjurli. He wears a palmleaf 
skirt, body ornaments and a palmleaf headgear elaborately painted. 
Sometimes a bronze mask of a pig is also worn. Another priest 
takes out a sword which has been deposited in the devil’s shrine 
and presents it to this dancer. The music then begins to play. 
The dancer who has been posted with the mental background 
of the bhiita which he is going to represent begins to dance to the 
tune of the pipe music. The movements of the dance are varied, 
at times vigorous and almost intoxicating. The dance may last 
for one hour or to two or three hours at a stretch. Such dances 
will be best performed if the headgear is light. If a heavy mask 
is worn or if the duration of the dance unduly protracted it 
will physically tire out the dancer. At the end of the dance, the 
music stops and the dancer hears the grievances of the people, 
offers them solutions or threatens them and after being offered 
tender cocoanuts comes to his normal state. Partly psychological 
and partly intoxication of the mind on account of the rush of 
blood caused by the vigorous dance may be the cause for this 
illusion of personification being created. 


There are certain dances of these devil dancers wherein their 
prowess by additional feats of valour is exhibited. In the Visnu 
Murthy Bhita which in fact is Narasimha of the Hindu mythology, 
the dancer dons green costumes made entirely of raw cocoanut 
leaves. Sanskrit sldkas accompany the movements in the dance. 
When actually the possession of the spirit is to take place an 
elaborate fire-walking ceremony is conducted. Over a heap of 
red-hot embers—a heap not small but standing five to six feet 
conically in a yard, the devil dancer rolls over, his devotees using 
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him as a shovel to pull red-hot embers over the large arena. It 
creates a terrific impression but we are not concerned with it. 
Dr. Haimendroff, Professor of Anthropology of the London 
University who visited one such devil worship with the author, 
exclaimed it as ‘ fantastic’ and it really is fantastic. 


Raktésvari, the goddess of blood, is sometimes offered such 
a dance ritual. It is also given to Duggiléya or Durga. There is 
a devil called Peelibhitg (©2035) or the tiger devil and the 
legends of various devils are very interesting and many a time 
the ritual dances are also varied. At one of the devil dances 
witnessed near Moodbidri the dance movements I noticed were 
almost similar to Kandyan dances. In a remote corner of the 
Western Ghauts live a primitive tribe called the Malekudi and 
their worship of the devil called Kalkuda is very interesting. 
Early in the morning the festival starts and only the male 
members of the tribe assemble in a deep ravine of the Western 
Ghauts. At the commencement of the worship their priest in 
the usual dress with just a dhoti and a turban and a shawl on his 
body, a sword in his hand began his nominal role of quivering 
and shrieking to pipe music. Then he raced over the edge of a 
cliff to the clan’s settlement and returned to the shrine once again. 
Towards the end of this worship three or four Malekudi youths 
took huge swords which looked like sabres in their hands and 
began to dance in a very queer style. It resembled the primitive 
war dance that at one time must have existed there. The dance 
did not last long nor was it done by the priest but it is a ritual 
which is not repeated at any other time. 


At the beginning of the agricultural season owing to heavy 
monsoon Kanara has no ritual of any sort pertaining to agri- 
culture. But in about August or September there is a dance 
ritual called Ati Kalanja (883 Sow). Dressed in cocoanut 


leaves and a few flowers a woman begins to sing the ballad and 
a male member of the priest class, a boy or a gtown-up person 
begins to dance to the accompaniment of a drum. They display 
this dance before every village home and gather presents. Some 
times a hobby-horse also accompanies these dancers. Hobby- 
horses are almost a universal feature of agricultural rituals all 
Over the world and Kanara is no exception to it. 
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After the second harvest is over, we get a real harvest dance 
which comes in about the month of February or March on a 
full moon day. Certain communities of the Puttur taluk seem to 
observe this. No priest officiates during this dance but its symbo- 
lic value is significant. One of the persons covers himself with 
straw and has on his person a predominantly big phallus. There 
are several youngsters with queer dresses accompanying this 
straw god. They dance and visit all homes during the night and 
gather whatever present is offered. The phallus symbol reminds 
us of the primitive man’s belief in its association with fertility of 
the soil. Covering one’s person with straw and offering this 
dance during the harvest time is quite significant of the earlier 
beliefs that our people had about agriculture. 


Though it is not possible to cover every type of dance of 
Kanara in this short article yet another type existing in the 
northern part of Kanara in the Kannada belt is explained here. 
Both the Kannada and the Tulu belts have devils. In the Tulu 
belt, worship is offered to the devils by caste and communities 
who originally belonged to the soil while in the northern part 
it is not so. The devils are believed and offerings are made by 
lower and higher castes as well, but the lower communities do 
not offer worship directly to such bhittas. The offerings are made 
through a Brahmin priest. Once a year a Kola (#¢&) or 


Dakkebali (@#, 2) is offered to these devils. A particular 


group of Brahmins called Vaidyas are chosen for this mode of 
worship—Vaidya meaning medicine-man as has already been 
mentioned. He belongs to a small sub-caste of the Brahmin 
fold. Though he worships or officiates over a number of local 
devil worship no such devil has any lore or legend telling its story 
as we find in the Tulu belt. It appears that this is an additional 
occupation which the Vaidya has taken upon himself. His main 
function is the worship of the Naga or Subbaraya through dance. 
The word Subramanya comes to us from the Vedas themselves. 
At one time the Vedas were themselves called Subramanya. Later, 
Hindu religion accepted the symbol of the snake or Naga for the 
time concept of God. Similarly, Garuda also stood for the same 
concept. In the story of Skanda reference is found to a com- 
promise arrived at between Naga or Sésa and Garuda. Today 
the people of Kanara do not find any difference between Naga 
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or Subramanya or Subbaraya. To them the word is synonym 
both for Sega and for Skanda, the son of Siva. Kanara, the land 
_ south of Gokarn, at one time. was called Nagarkhanda or the land 
of the Nagas. Inscriptions of the Sixth and the Seventh Centu- 
ries describe this area as Nagarkhanda. Buddhistic Jatakas 
also describe this area as such. Thus, the totemic conception 
of the snake combined with the Hindy religious conception of 
time must have created a wonderful form of worship known as 
the Nagamandala. 


Nagamandala is entirely a ritual dance offered to the snake 
god. A Brahmin priest personifying the Naga or snake god 
stands out, the worshipper being the Vaidya dressing himself as 
half-man and half-woman, i.e. as an ardhanari holding a damaru 
in his hand. Behind him he has his chorus of a musician who 
sings the ballad in Kannada beating another damaru. Another 
person plays the cymbals giving proper beats or keeping up the 
tala. This dance is set to the accompaniment of music and danced 
round about a huge mandala, which is a design drawn on floor 
in coloured rangavalli depicting an enotmous snake coiled and 
entwined, according to Sastras, having a radius of ten to fifteen 
feet. At the commencement of the worship the Vaidya begins to 
taunt the snake god and sets him to fury. The snake then coils 
its body and shows all its terror. The later half of the dance 
occupies coaxing, praising, wooing of the snake god. The 
possessor who is called the patri (308,) always faces this dance 


worshipper. Both of them go round and round the mandala. 
During a course of nearly two to three hours the conception of — 
rousing the snake god and then wooing him back to sobriety 
and finally winning from him his blessings are most artistically 
portrayed in fantastic rituals’ which can rarely be found in other 
parts. Let us now turn to the symbolic significance of this ritual. 
The dancer wearing half-man and half-woman’s costume and the 
damaru gives us the concept of purusa and prakrti being one. 
Their unity is blessing while their disharmony is curse. Though 
the idea underlying it is rich and very finely worked out in terms 
of dance the literary content of the songs are of the ordinary 
type. To arrange for a Nagamandala is a very costly affair, 
often times involving the feeding of nearly 40,000 people for it is 
a belief that all who attend or visit this festival should not return 
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unfed or displeased. Hence a very costly affair. But in the 
two Subramanya temples in the northern part of Kanara annual 
Nagamandala takes place during the Kiriya sristi day. 


Besides, these rich and quaint dance rituals of the people of 
the soil many other varieties are also prevalent. Later migrants to 
the district from the Ratnagiri and the Malvan districts brought 
to Kanara a Marathi-speaking community called as Marathies. 
In one of the dance rituals of these Marathies about twenty 
dancers put on the white gowns and red turbans and sing the 
story of the Ramayana in the form of questions and answers 
during the dance keeping up to the beat of the pot drums. 
Ranéyars (oom0d2), another sub-sect, living in another 
remote corner of the Puttur taluk perform a stick dance ritual. 
Stick dances are to be found throughout the world. The pecu- 
liarity of the stick dance of the Ranéyars is their dance to the 
accompaniment of songs revealing the glory of Nanjunda giving 
an impression that the dancer is a gana lead by Lord Ganésa. 
Probably at one time these people must have lived somewhere 
near Nanjangud. The movements of the dance are varied and 
the conception of ganas have a religious significance while the 
dance itself does not appear to be a social one. 


Much research has been carried on in our country but much 
more has to be done. An anthropological study of the devil 
legends and dance rituals may reveal a rich store of knowledge 
about the primitive religions of Kanara. 


THE TULU LANGUAGE: A HISTORICAL 
SURVEY 


By K. V. RamesH, B.A. (Hons.) 


** Every science has its hitherto undiscovered mysteries, 
after which men should travel, undiscouraged by the failure 
of former adventurers. Every new attempt serves, per- 
haps, to facilitate its future invention.” 


—GOLDSMITH. 


IT is nearly a hundred years since Robert Caldwell, the doyen 
among Dravidian Linguists, pleaded in the most convincing and 
urgent terms for a very careful study of the “ peculiar and very 
interesting language ’°—Tulu—‘“ which looks as if it had been 
cultivated for its own sake.’”! Nothing has been said or written 
by philologists to this date which answers to this call even re- 
motely. There is not, perhaps, a language in India about which 
ignorance among linguists is so common as Tulu. The reason 
is largely to be attributed to the complete absence of any know- 
ledge about the ancient history of thé rather small area in which 
this language? is being spoken. Thus, when one takes up the 
language in order to study the sources of its origin and develop- 
ment he gets disconcerted by the fact that he is unable to proceed 
any further than to learn that the language is bereft of literature 
in the ordinary sense of the term,* grammar and also script. This 
does not, however, justify the absence of sufficient study of this 
language, for many other subjects with equally or even more 
mysterious origin and nature have been successfully examined 
to the extent almost of perfection, not only in many an other, 


1. Vide p. 35 of Introduction to “A Comparative Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian or South Indian Family of Languages” by Caldwell, II Ed. 


2. Though Tulu is being spoken only by a small number of people con- 
fined to a small area, the term “ language” is deliberately applied in view of 
the striking peculiarities that sharply distinguish it from all its neighbouring 
tongues. 


3. The absence of written literature alone need be deplored. For, even 
today, there are current, orally, a large number of songs and poems in Tulu, 
vividly descriptive of the many touching situations in the domestic life of the 
people. 
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but in the linguistic field as well. Under these circumstances a 
Paper like this, which attempts to give, so far as unavoidable 
limitations permit, an outline of the evolution and development 
of the language known as Tulu, should not be unwelcome to 
those who are interested in the study of linguistics. 


‘a 
Tulu is being spoken in a very limited area and by a very 
small number of people. The Chandragiri and Kalyanapuri rivers 
in the district of South Kanara are regarded as its ancient bounda- 


Ties and it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond 
them.* 


Caldwell wisely avoids a discussion on the origin of this 
“most highly developed” language and stops with saying that 
Tulu differs widely from all the Dravidian languages.° It is appa- 
rent, however, that in spite of its wide differences from all the 
other Dravidian tongues, Tulu belongs and can belong only to 
the Dravidian family of languages. Even a superficial study 
of the geographic layout of that part of the country where the 
language is being spoken would afford a sound clarification to 
this view. 


Since the language itself, devoid as it is of any written litera- 
ture, plays little or no part in deciding the question of its origin, 
we have to entirely depend upon geography and ancient 
chronology.® 


4. These two rivers, fordable throughout the year, have proved them- 
selves to be very sharp boundaries: the people to the south of the Chandragiri 
river, speaking Malayalam, and those to the north of the Kalyanapuri river, 
speaking a modified form of Kannada are both non-proficient, to a striking 
degree, in Tulu, which is current just on the other side of the small river in 
either case. 


Die SO Phte as. the supposition that Tulu was a dialect of Malayalam can 
no longer be entertained...... it differs widely, but not so widely, from 
Canarese; still less so from Coorg. The dialect from which it differs most 
widely is Tamil’’—Introduction to Caldwell’s ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages,’’ II Edition. 


6. This necessary resort to geography and chronology, so different from 
linguistics, can be better appreciated were we to remind ourselves of the state- 
ment by Richard Hakluyt made long ago: “‘ Geographie and chronologie are 
the sunne and the moone, the right eye and the left eye of all history ’’—and 
there we are dealing with the history of Tulu. 
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India has been divided geographically in different ways by 
different authors, but the three-fold division of India as given by 
V. A. Smith suits our context most. In his History of India 
Vincent Smith says: 


‘Geographical conditions divided Indian history, until the 
nineteenth century, into three well-marked territorial compart- 
ments..... The three are: (1) the northern plains forming the 
basins of the Indus and Ganges; (2) the Deccan plateau lying 
to the south of the Narbada and to the north of the Krsna and 
Tungabhadra rivers; and (3) the far south, beyond those rivers, 
Comprising the group of Tamil states. Ordinarily each of those 
three geographical compartments has had a distinct, and highly 
complex story of its own. The points of contact between the 
three histories are not very numerous.’’’—And here we are 
primarily concerned with the second “ geographical compart- 
ment ” which comprises of the Deccan plateau. 


How long ago it was that man first appeared in the Deccan 
plateau, we cannot say. But we can certainly say that it must 
have been long before the earliest traceable migration of foreign 
tribes into India. The primitive population of the area under 
consideration was divided into several tribes, each possessed of 
its own habits, dress, religion, laws, learning, castes and dialects 
as well. These numerous tribes, spread out fairly thickly through- 
out the Deccan plateau “might be likened to a swarm of free, 
mutually repellent molecules in a state of incessant movement, 
now flying apart, and again coalescing.”’® As was the case with 
tribes in any part of the world at that early period in the history ~ 
of mankind, quarrels frequently occurred among these tribes 
inhabiting the ‘ second geographical compartment” as a result 
of enmity, distrust and prejudice. At one stage or other these 
internal feuds should have reached a crisis after which, life in the 
plateau was itself very uncertain and hence uneasy. The strong 
and the aggressive relentlessly fought. The weak and the defence- 
less silently perished. But there must have been an appreciable 
number of men even in that troubled society who though strong were 


7. V. A. Smith: The Oxford History of India, Il Ed. Introduction, 
Pp. 1 to iii. 


8. V. A. Smith: op. cit. Introduction, p. viii. 
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peace loving. Finding it impossible to live amidst endless squabbles, 
these people must have decided upon finding for themselves a fertile 
land to live in, far beyond the reach of their irreconcilable brethren. 
And so there set out, a small but determined group of people, on 
their seemingly endless and perilous expedition to hitherto un- 
explored parts of the country. They crossed the formidable 
ghauts that stand as a natural barrier between the plateau and the 
coast and in that process they underwent innumerable difficulties. 
Some had found their graves en route, some others had settled 
down at certain points where they hoped to secure the minimum 
necessities for a peaceful life. One such settlement must 
have taken place at Kodagu or Coorg, the striking similarities? 
between the language of these people and Tulu cannot otherwise 
be successfully explained. A much reduced number of these 
emigrants reached the west coast in a state of thorough exhaustion 
and founded a happy settlement on the west-coast, near enough 
to the sea. 


Were these Dravidian tribes the first human beings to set 
foot on the west coast? If, on the other hand, the region was 
already inhabited, who were those people, and what were their 
reactions towards these Dravidian immigrants ? 


These questions cannot be answered with any note of cer- 
tainty, for there is scarcely a considerable area in the whole 
country, the ancient history of which is not better known than 
this area which lies to the north of Kérala, excluding Kasaragode, 
and to the south of the former Bombay Presidency. All that 
can be said is, that if at all the region was already populated, it 
must have been fairly thin, and that these people must have been 
either peaceful or weak by nature, as a result of which they offered 
no resistance to the new-comers who had come there in search 
of peace and tranquillity.1° At last when history dawns over that 
region we find a people with highly developed culture, customs 
and manner, living in peace and happiness. Yet from among 
the many things which resulted from this emigration, one factor 
which stands prominent, providing immense interest is the gradual 


9. Both Tulu and Coorg have the reputation of puzzling strangers by 
the peculiarities of their pronunciation. 

10. In this context the term Tulu which means ‘meak’ or ‘ gentle’ 
assumes, as applied to these people, a special significance indeed. 
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and definite evolution of a perfectly expressive language, Tulu. 
As has already been pointed out, this immigration took place a 
few centuries before the advent of the warlike Aryan tribes into 
India. It is imperative that such an early period should be chosen 
for the origin of Tulu, for, otherwise, the marked differences and 
deviations which distinguish it from the other. Dravidian tongues 
cannot be successfully explained. 


The stages by which a language grows, the precise moments 
at which it becomes established, are often difficult to trace and 
fix. These are visibly seen in a language like Tulu where the 
more archaic forms of any word which could be known only 
through written documents are completely absent. Nevertheless, 
having traced the origin of the language itself to a few centuries 
before the advent of the warlike Aryan tribes, an attempt will now 
be made to briefly discuss one of the most important linguistic 
factors, namely, the part played by the neighbouring and also foreign 
tongues in the development of Tulu, which had been undergoing 
many a change ever since its evolution." In doing so, no attempt 
will be made to deal with the grammatical aspects, if any: instead 
we shall reproduce 4 statement by Sayce in that regard: 


‘The borrowing of grammatical forms is of much rarer 
occurrence, inasmuch as grammar is the essence and life blood 
of language and to borrow the forms of grammar therefore is to 
intermingle the psychological histories of two separate tongues.”*!2 
Our main purpose, therefore, shall be to point out the extent to 
which the vocabulary in Tulu has been affected by Sanskrit, by 
the other Dravidian languages, by some of the North Indian. 
tongues and by Persian, Arabic and Portuguese. 


But before actually plunging into a discussion on the part 
played by these languages "in enriching the vocabulary of Tulu, 
it is better to recall the following remarks by Taraporewala: 


‘No great human race can live and grow in an entirely segre- 
gated corner of the world and remain uninfluenced by other races 


11. ‘‘ Language and Languages are in a constant State of change... .. 
This perpetual flux and change is necessitated by the very fact that language 
is a product and creation of the human mind.” A. H. Sayce: Introduction 
to the Science of Language, p. 166. 


12. A. H. Sayce: Introduction to the Science of Language, pp. 172-73, 
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around them. Races must mix together. They did so in the 
past and the mixing is still going on. When races mix their 
languages must mix too and this fact in the history of a people 
is recorded clearly in the mixture of the dialects that results. In 
other words a ‘ pure dialect’ is an impossibility in nature ’’4*—and 
this is as much true of Tulu, in which the changes which occurred 
were almost inevitable, as of any other language. 


Barring a few words which have been borrowed as such, 
we can say that the influence of Sanskrit on Tulu has not been 
very great. This is a striking surprise in view of the fact that 
its surrounding languages, namely, Kannada and Malayalam have 
been influenced by Sanskrit to a great extent. Such of those 
words which have been so borrowed have, however, mostly re- 
tained to this day not only their sound but significance too. Thus 
asana (Vedic) in Tulu means ‘food’; bdle means ‘ child’; barsa 
(from varsa) means ‘rain’; puspa stands for ‘ flower’; puruse? 
(from purusa ‘ man’) stands for ‘husband’; dipa means * lamp ’; 
samudra means ‘ocean’; surye and chandre mean the sun and 
the moon respectively. In the few instances where some slight 
morphological modifications are noticed, they are only as signi- 
ficant from the point of view of a linguist as are the adoptions 
of the words honour and favour into English from the French 
words honneur and faveur. The word trse, turse or turse in Tulu 
meaning ‘thirst’ from the Sanskrit original frish is an example 
at hand. The number of such borrowed and adopted words, 
however, is not large. 


A resort to the religion and philosophy of a place with a view 
to study their impacts on its people and their speech would be of 
great help in the case of any other language. In the case of Tulu, 


13. Elements of the Science of Language. Chap. II, p. 48. 

14. The explanation perhaps lies in the fact that right from the beginning 
of their contacts with the Kannadigas, the Tuluvas had to recognise Kannada 
as the official language. Neither the locally ruling chiefs nor their distant 
suzeraigns cared to convey royaJ and official declarations to the people through 
the medium of Tulu, which, as a result came to be current mainly as a house- 
hold language. In its own way, it was, to a great extent, self-expressive and 
so the need for borrowing words from other languages may not have been 
keenly felt by the Tulu populace. 

15. All these words are as a rule not current in the Kannada language 
as spoken in any part of Karnataka. 
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however, such an attempt meets with failure. For, as the absence 
of written materials in Tulu on these subjects clearly shows, no 
religion nor philosophy was sought to be spread among the Tulu 
populace through the medium of Tulu. Even Madhvacarya, 
whose religion and philosophy have much to do with the Tulu 
people, chose Kannada and Sanskrit as the vehicles through which 
to propagate his religious teachings and ideals. What we find 
at the most is that some of the religious rites and festivals such as 
nagamandala, brahmamandala and skandasasthi, observed and cele- 
brated by the Tuluvas, bear Sanskrit names. We can also say that in 
the Tulu names denoting the religious sports of the Tuluvas such as 
Ajakayi-derpuni, tute-dara, ambodi-jatra, etc. the influence of 
Sanskrit cannot be completely denied. Thus derpuni and dara 
may owe their origin to the Sanskrit root dhyi, and jdtra is from the 
Sanskrit word yatra. 


While taking into Consideration the part played by the 
Dravidian languages in the development of Tulu, we can safely 
omit Telugu and Malayalam, the former because it had always 
been prevented from coming into direct contact with Tulu by an 
intervening stretch of the Kannada area, and the latter because 
it happens to bea mere offshoot of Tamil. Thus the part played 
by Tamil and Kannada alone needs to be discussed. 


It has always been declared that the dialect from which Tulu 
differs most is Tamil. Yet, one point of similarity, which in itself 
1s striking enough, is the absence of the ““h’’—sound in both 
Tamil and Tulu.6 We also come across words, which are not 


too many in number, possessing similar forms and meaning, such 
as: 3 


——<< Sn Ve 


16. Tamil, which had been coming into Closer contact with Sanskrit, 
perhaps from the time of the Pallavas, who were the ‘‘ carriers of Aryan 
Civilisation’, now entertains many words with “ kh” sound, mosily adopted 
from Sanskrit. The letter also has been conveniently borrowed from 
he Grantha script. In Tulu also a handful of words with “h’* sound do occur 
such as hittu ‘ below , hoippuna, ‘ washing clothes’; but they are current only 
in parts of the South Kanara district which are the centres of the Madhva 
cult. From the currency of the same words with “s** sound as sittu and 
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TAMIL TULU 
an anu, male 
pon (conversational) ponnu, girl 
po (gu) po (la), go 
paru (gu) par (la), drink 
ill (am) illu, house 
unnu unna, eat 


There are a few more words which are the same in form in both 
Tamil and Tulu but which are markedly different in sense. Thus 
parundu in Tamil means an ‘ eagle’ and parndu, pronounced with 
little difference, in Tulu means a ‘ fruit’. A few more such words 
are given below: 


TAMIL TuLu 
ellei, boundary elle, tomorrow 
kodei, summer kode, yesterday 
péru, fortune péru, milk 
aru, Tiver aru, he (respectful) 


These facts point out, though only indirectly, that though 
Tamil and Tulu may have had some contact with each other at 
an early period, they have been out of contact for a long time in 
_ the past. 


When, finally, we take up the relationship between Kannada 
and Tulu, innumerable ambiguities show themselves up, for, 
ever since the advent of the Aryan tribes, these two languages 
had been in constant touch with one another, thus undergoing 
free mixture. We suppose that at a very early period in the 
history of India, the whole of the sub-continent was inhabited 
by Dravidian tribes; when subsequently the Aryan hordes 
invaded the north of India, the Dravidian tribes living in those 
areas were forced to seek some other home. The majority of 
them fled towards the south as a result of which the Deccan 
plateau became overcrowded. People were obliged to go in 
search of less populated areas and, in course of time, a permanent 
contact was established between the west coast and the plateau. 
From then onwards, the points of contact between Kannada and 
Tulu had been so many, and the mixing of the two languages had 
proceeded with such vigour, that most of the words which are 

4 
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common today to both Kannada and Tulu cannot be attributed, 
with any amount of certainty, as originally belonging to any one 
of these two languages. We can only say that Tulu, being spoken 
in a small area by a small number of people, had borrowed a 
comparatively large number of words from Kannada, which 
happens to be the language of a vast horde of people, than that 
it should be the other way. A more intense study of these two 
languages and of their mutual relationship may throw a better 
light on this subject. 


The most interesting feature in the development of Tulu, 
however, is the intake of a large number of Persian and Arabic 
words into its vocabulary. The interest is all the more when we 
learn that quite a number of these words are either not current 
or only rarely used in the North Indian languages, which have 
been considerably influenced by Persian, and through it, by 
Arabic.?? 


The majority of these borrowed words, as current in Tulu, 
are retained in their original form and meaning, though in some 
Tare cases, slight semantic changes are noticed. Thus kharch, 
‘ expenditure ’, talas, ‘ search, earn,’ chdkari, ‘ service’, chamcha, 
‘spoon’, durusti, ‘ reformation ’, all from Persian, and tarikh, 
‘date’, harakati, ‘ interruption, hiridrance *, akhiri, ‘last’, sabiun, 
‘soap ’, all from Arabic, are current in the day-to-day vocabulary 
of the Tulu speaking population. 


Again, a large number of words have been adopted into Tulu 
from Persian and Arabic with morphological variations. A few 
such instances are—-chdpe, ‘ mat’ (from Persian char-pa,i ‘a bed- 
stead, a bed’), pidad, ‘ start’ (from Arabic firdr, ‘ flight, running 
away °), kasbu, ‘job or work’ (from Arabic kasb or kasab, ‘ trade 
or profession ’), kige, ‘ pocket ’ (from Persian kisa or kesa ‘ purse °), 
sébu, ‘ apple’ (from Persian seb ‘ apple ’). 


We also suggest that certain peculiar words like manta or 
manta * whole’ (from Arabic tamamtar ‘ wholly *) and edde ‘ good ’ 
(from Arabic ajyad, ‘ good, excellent ’) should also be explained 
with reference to Persian or Arabic influences. 


ar 


17. The language of Persia after the Muhammadan conquest became 
filled with Arabic words, which, consequently, are numerous in Urdi and in 
modern Hindi. 
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: The question as to whether these and such other words were 
directly borrowed or adopted, as the case may be, from Persian 


the North Indian languages like Urdi and Hindi and also with 


Paper. Nevertheless, we may safely infer that the chances of a 
direct contact with Hindi and Urdi, so far as Tulu is concerned, 


passed on these words to Tulu for the following reason. 


The Kannada, spoken by the people to the immediate north 
of the Tulu area, has not been influenced to any extent by the 
Kannada current in the district of North Kanara. Words like 
kasbu, kige, talas, harakati, pidéd, etc. which are commonly used 
in Tulu are Conspicuous by the rarity of their occurrence in the 
vocabulary of Kannada spoken to the east of South Kanara, i.e. 
in Mysore-Karnataka. Thus North Kanara and Mysore, indivi- 
dually or collectively, could produce no great amount of influ- 
ence which would have sufficient force to effect linguistic changes in 
South Kanara. 


Does it mean, then, that Tulu could have acquired at least 
a number of these words through direct contacts with Persian 
and Arabic? The possibilities of such an occurrence become 
apparent when we make a brief study of the geographical factors 
that surround this small area in the west coast. In his book 
Geographical Factors in Indian History, K. M. Panikkar Says: 
“The Arabian Sea, a vast expanse separating the two peninsulas 
of India and Arabia and bounded on the north by the barren coast- 
line of Persia, is one of the vital seas of the world. As a result 
of the seasonal monsoon it has been for at least 3,000 years a great 
highway of commerce and _ intercourse. The Indians and the 
pheenicians, the Arabs—in fact all the sea-faring nations of the 
East—have considered this to be the chief area of navigation.’’! 


18. A fairly large number of Persian and Arabic words which were 
taken into Kannada during the troubled periods of Muhammadan con- 
quests and rule have come to stay in the expressions of the Kannadigas, 


19. K. M. Panikkar: Geographical Factors in Indian History, p. 59, 
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In the same book, while writing on the orientation of the south 
of India towards the sea, he says: “‘ The excavations at Arikamedu 
have clearly proved....that the people of the south were in close 
commercial relations with the Mediterranean people, that long 
before the time of the Romans their ships had sailed up to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, that intimate commercial and 
cultural contacts existed between them and the people of Western 
Asia and Egypt.”’2° 


It is not improbable, therefore, that Tulu could have been 
directly influenced by Persian and Arabic. While considering 
the magnitude of such direct influence, however, it would be better 
to use great restraint, for it will be ‘“‘ unhistorical to think that 
sea-faring established more contacts and led to a greater exchange 
of culture than caravans or movements across the deserts.”’24 


We shall now take into account the extent of the influence 
of Portuguese on Tulu. The period during which the Portuguese 
settlers and the Tulu speaking population came into contact with 
one another is indeed very short. But the fact that the Portuguese 
succeeded in establishing strict supremacy over the Tuluvas, and 
had close commercial and trade relations is enough to suggest 
the possibility of some degree of linguistic exchange. There 
are reasons to believe that just like the Muhammadan and British 
conquests of India resulted in a large number of words from 
Persian, Arabic and English being taken into the Indian languages, 
so did a number, however small it may be, of Portuguese words 
make their entry into Tulu. In support of this conclusion we 
give herein a few Tulu words and their Portuguese equivalents: 


TULU PORTUGUESE 
aulu : ali, * there ° 
anda, ‘ but’ ainda, ‘ yet’, ‘ even’ 
mani menino “boy ° 
kinyo pequeno, “little °, * small ” 
pagar, ‘ to seize” pagar, ‘ to pay’ 
batate a batata, * potato ’ 


20. K. M. Panikkar: op. cit. p. 28. 
21. Ibid. p. 4. 
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The words for welcome as used in both Tulu and Portuguese 
offer an interesting study by the striking similarity in their 
finish: 


Tulu = balléndo ! “welcome ’, Portuguese  benvindo! 
“welcome ” 


A more serious study of the relative aspects of Tulu and 
Portuguese may throw interesting light on the nature of relationship 
that prevailed between these two languages. 


All these having been said, there still remains a large number 
of words and roots which could not be easily traced into their 
origin. Thus the words bafiji meaning ‘ stomach’, pdtera, mean- 
ing ‘speech’, marlu meaning ‘ mad’, pali meaning ‘ elder sister ’, 
and the roots si—‘ to look’, bali—‘ to run *, jekku— to wash’, 
tumbu—* to bear’, are only few of a very large number of words 
and roots which “ puzzle strangers by the peculiarities of their 
pronunciations ”’. 


FOLK BELIEFS IN CANARA (NORTH) 


By S. SILVA 


THE district of North Canara comprises of. that tract which is 
practically the central portion of the West Coast of India. The 
two divisions, north and south, are known as Canara from about 
the time of the Bednore Empire ( 1498-1763). 


Their ancient names were different. South Canara was 
known as Tuluva. The coastal tract from Bhatkal to the river 
Gangavli was known as Haiva and the coastal tract to the north 
of the Gangavli up to Surat was known as Konkana.? 


The history of Canara from about the dawn of the Christian 
Era has been sufficiently ascertained. One patent factor that has 
been all along noticed in that history is that the tract had never 
an indigenous dynasty ruling over it. It has always been sub- 
ordinate to empires which had their capitals on the upghauts in 
the Deccan. Oné dynasty after another had to subdue it only 
by conquest and at last in the last Reorganisation of States it has 


submitted itself willing or unwilling to the enlarged State of 
Mysore.? 


Along with the rest of the tracts of the West Coast, Canara 
also is a land of ancient culture. From the river Gangavli down 
to Kanya Kumari matrilineal culture pervades the whole coastal 
tract. In Kérala it is known as Maramakkatayam and in Tuluva 
and Haiva it is known as Aliya santana kattu.. The tract north of 
_ the Gangavli is dominated by the culture of Patriliny. Added 
to this, from the east ard north came the totemists and they also 
settled in Canara and added another to the existing cultures. 


From across the Arabian Sea also entered various cultures. 
Though the elements of Sumerian. Egyptian and Babylonian 
culture are difficult to be traced at the present day, yet the Arab 


1. Only the Karwar Taluka and part of the Ankola Taluka are in Konkan. 


2. Iearnestly wish it is the last merger of a tract which has all along been 
tossed to and fro during all the centuries. 
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Culture has intensely pervaded into the Canara society and is 
perceptible to this day.3 


North Canara is thus a tract where matrilineal, patrilineal 
and totemist cultures have met. It is thus a tract where there is a 
fusion of different cultures; and Consequently the folk beliefs 
are many and varied. Each class or caste or community or reli- 
gious denomination has its own set of popular beliefs. Many of 
them are amalgamated and have become common to all com- 
munities. But some have still remained unique and have retained 
their primitive significance. 


In the routine life of the different communities there are various 
beliefs current from birth to death. Then there are beliefs regard- 
ing their professions especially agriculture: then as regards their 
deities and temples, their houses and gardens, and lastly about 
the objects both animate and inanimate that exist around them. 


In every community, folk beliefs commence from marriage 
itself. The auspiciousness of the marriage is ascribed to the 
planting of a pole known as the Murth Medi. 


The ambition of every family is to have children. Barrenness 
in a woman is not desired and various measures are contrived 
to avoid barrenness. One of the most curious is that such a 
woman stands on the path along which sojourners of the suggi 
(Holi) festival with torches in their hands go to the sea for the 
final bath. An Ager (a Harijan) picks up some mud from the 
ground and throws it on the woman. Then many men shriek 
in both her ears. After this a /éta (glass) full of water is poured 
on her head. After this ceremony the woman goes home and 
washes herself. She is expected to become pregnant before the 
next suggi festival. 


Pregnancy is guarded by various means. A woman is not 
allowed to cross a ferry from the seventh month of her pregnancy. 
She is not allowed to see the moon on the Gané$sa Cathurthi Day. 


Among Nadores, a female child born on an evil star is given 
away by the parents to others. Among Konkan Marathas, the 
parents do not look at such a child for six months, two years and 


3. It is more visible in South Canara (Tuluva) in its ancient folklore 
known as Padadanas. 
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even for twelve years according as the bhat (priest) informs the 
party. 


In the matrilineal communities, if a child gets the first teeth 
from the upper jaw, it is a bad omen to the maternal uncle. To 
avert evil to himself, the uncle prepares a small silver vessel and 
beats with it on the head of the child three times and then presents 
the vessel to the child. 


In patrilineal communities also it is a bad omen to the maternal 
uncle. This can specially be seen among Konkan Marathas. In 
such cases, the uncle comes with a bronze saucer and a piece of 
cloth of the dress of a child to the house of the child. The uncle 
holds the child and stands on the threshold of the main door. 
The bronze saucer and the piece of cloth are fixed in front of the 
child. Then with a piece of a glass bangle, the uncle cuts the 
forehead of the child so that a little blood oozes out. Then he 
comes inside the house with the child. The evil effects of the 
omen are thus warded off. 


Life after death is a certainty that is recognised by all com- 
munities. It is a common belief of the world, civilized or bar- 
barian. It is either hell or heaven. But the major portion be- 
lieve that ali are bound heavenwards. 


More queer than this is to know how to reach heaven after 
death. It is marked out in certain communities. 


Among Smarth Shenvis, a light is kept burning at the place 
where the person died. Two glasses are also kept. One is filled 
with milk and the other with water. Two pieces of turmeric are 
tied to a thread and made to hang in two glasses.. The other 
end of the thread is fixed to the wall. It is said that the spirit of 
the deceased passes to, heaven through this thread. The thread 
is the bridge to walk to heaven. The Kunbis prepare a full dinner 
(rice, curry, etc.) and pack it in a piece of cloth and bury it with 
the dead body. This is food on the journey from the earth to 
heaven. The Halepaiks keep a seer of rice and a pice near the head 
of the deceased. This is to enable him to cook and buy the ne- 
cessaries for cooking the rice. 


A square area is utilized to build a house. Only the Agers 
have one side broader. If an ordinary house is 15’X 15’, that of 
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Ager is 14’ 16’. The house should always face the east or north, 
The inmates of houses facing the west are invariably in debts; 
the inmates of houses facing the south are liable to calamities 
like deaths more frequently. 


Canara being a coastal tract, from ancient times the people 
were brought up in the habits of navigation. The Tuluvas have 
played a great role in the maritime history not only of India, but 
even of the world. Mercantile fleets were fitted out on this coast 
which made voyages in all the sapta sagaras. It was a custom 
from ancient times to offer a human being as a sacrifice just when 
the expedition was to start. 


Later when the custom of offering a human being as a sacrifice 
was given up, the cocoanut® took the place of the human being. 
This is the origin of the celebrations of the cocoanut day all along 
the coast. On that day the sea is supposed to become calm after 
the tempestuous storms of the monsoon, and navigation is said 
to commence. In commemoration of the old custom of offering a 
human sacrifice, a cocoanut is thrown into the sea as a general 
remembrance of the ancient individual custom. 


In patrilineal communities dedicated to war and conquest, 
the Dassera sacrifice of a human being was common. On the 
Dassera day, a human being was sacrificed by severing his head 
from his body in front of a temple with the warriors standing 
all round. A drop of blood was taken and touched to the fore- 
head.” This was the auspicious commencement of the war season. 


4. Why a human being was offered as a sacrifice is not known. But 
the belief was that unless a human sacrifice was offered the ships would not 
move into the sea. 

5. The origin of the Aliya santana kattu of Tuluva is ascribed to this 
practice. 

6. The cocoanut without the outer shell is supposed to represent a 
human being. It has two eyes and a mouth, representing the three holes and 
also a forehead and a nose. The upper portion of the nut is thus depicted 
in Hindu mythology. 

7. When the practice of offering a human being was given up, the gourd 
took the place. In keeping up the old practice, a gourd is cut on the Dassera 
day. That is why the gourd is not cultivated in gardens among some commu- 


nities. 
F 
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The Konkan Marathas are born Ksatriyas. War is their birth- 
right and they glory in blood. The human sacrifice at Dassera 
was a common event among them. After its abolition, gourd 
was substituted. Even now on the Dassera day, food is eaten 
with the blood of a cock or ‘a wild animal. The Konkan 
Marathas cannot eat domesticated -beasts or birds. If a wild 
animal is killed its blood is-to be touched to the head of the 
yajaman of the house. 


In matrilineal communities in Canara, a human being was 
sacrificed to keep the bands® intact. This ceremony was repeated 
every year on an auspicious day. The belief was that unless a 
human being was sacrificed every year, the band would not remain 
intact. 


In agricultural operations also various beliefs are still current 
in Canara. The matrilineal communities believe that Bali is 
the great hero of agriculture, and on the Deepavali day, it is the 
Bali Pa&dya which is their great festival. While the patrilineal 
communities shun Bali as the source of evil, the mother. right 
culture warmiy welcomes him as the great hero. 


The Bhandi festival inaugurates the agricultural season in 
the matrilineal communities. Every village with such communi- 
ties celebrates this festival. It is an offering to Bhumi Tai (mother 
earth) of unboiled rice and invoking blessings from her on the 
agricultural season. 


The totemists have their own beliefs in agricultural operations. 
When the paddy is about to be germinated in the plant a marriage 
is performed in the field. Stems of Banagi plant are planted in 
the middle of the field. This plant is supposed to be the husband 
of the paddy plant and this marriage is supposed to give a better 
yield. 


8. This is still done in several places. I have seen it done at Karemul, 
a village about eight miles from Karwar. 

9. A band is an embankment built to keep off the onrush of the sea-water 
into cultivated lands. The construction of these bands brought a vast stretch of 
land in Canara under cultivation. 

10. This practice has latterly developed into what is known as the wor- 
ship of Kodi Bir, where fowl sacrifice is offered every year. 

11. The patrilineal belief js that when the lights are lit for three days, 
only Laksmi shall enter the house and not Bali who is evil. 
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The totemist belief in invoking the rain god!2 is very queer. 
This god is invoked when rain is absent and the crops are withere 
ing. The Gunga of the village, one evening or at nightfall, becomes 
Stark naked and with a bag he strolls round the village the whole 
night and begs such things as are necessary to prepare a meal. 
Early in the morning he goes to a deep forest and hides himself 
the whole day. At night he starts again the usual rounds. This 
is done for three days and three nights. On the midnight of the 
third night (still naked) he performs the paja. Then with the 
material he had obtained he prepares a meal. Early in the 
morning he dresses up and calls people and they partake of what 
is prepared. And while the people are eating heavy rain is 
expected.18 


Another primitive belief as regards agriculture is the per- 
formance of a ceremony known as Jogvan. There are certain 
fields which do not yield any crop unless certain religious cere- 
monies are performed in the field just prior to the commencement 
of cultivation. This ceremony is called Jogvan. The object 
of the ceremony is to propitiate the evil spirits that hover over 
the field and prevent the growth of any crop. Some ceremonies 
among them are terrible. 


In the Hindu calendar there is a month dedicated to the dead 
known as Mal month which generally comes in September. Every 
Hindu household propitiate the deceased of the house on a parti- 
cular day. The belief is that only good spirits return on that day 
to attend the ceremonies that are conducted for them. But the 
Konkan Marathas strictly believe that no dead are bad and conse- 
quently all should come on that particular day. A novel method 
is utilized to prove this. A cocoanut is placed on the threshold 
and it is cut by a scythe. The result of the cutting should be that 


12. The name is fsina Dévaru. 

13. The Gunga (is the non-Brahmin priest of the non-Brahmin com- 
munities), fasts for all three days and nights. 

14. The origin of the word is difficult to understand. The leases of 
fields many a time incorporate a provision that Jogvan is to be performed by 
the lessee. In Karwar there is what is known as Arab Jogvan. One mutton 
meal and a bottle of liquor is to be kept in the fleld the previous night. The 
Arab is supposed to eat the meal and drink the liquor. The contents do 
evaporate in the morning. 
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the two portions of the cocoanut should fall on two sides with 
both tops upwards. This is a sure signal that the deceased are 
good and have returned. If the desired result is not arrived at 
with the first cocoanut, the experiment is repeated till it is pro- 
perly realised. Often as many as forty or fifty cocoanuts are 
utilized to arrive at the desired result. If cocoanuts fail, ghadis 
(same as Gunga) are brought and mantras are recited to arrive 
at the desired result. But it is only when the two portions fall 
down with the tops upwards that the Mal ceremonies are con- 
ducted. 


Among communities in general, the Konkan Marathas have 
Some strange beliefs. They have got two principal gods, viz. 
Kul dév and Bomchi Purus (earth god). The future of every event 
is to be sought from these two gods. Every type of cattle disease 
is referred to Kul déy. Ceremonies like upshek (abhisékha) and 
navachandy are done both to avert the disease and for the cure of 
the existing cases. The spirits of certain types of persons are 
considered terrible. The spirit of a woman who dies in delivery 
or pregnant is called Alwanti:; the spirit of the woman who dies 
during the menstrual period is called Vargat and the spirit of a 
man who dies of a fall from a tree is called Khetri. These three 
are terrible ghosts. If a person is possessed of any one of these 
evil spirits, the ghadi is brought and he puts the evil spirit in a 
thread made of lead and the thread is put in a pot and closed. 
The pot is then carried by the ghadi, the man possessed accom- 
panying him, to another sime! and there after some ceremonies 
the pot is buried and the man returns cured. 


The Gabits are great believers in consulting the gods before 
the commencement of the fishing season every year. If the gods 
desire that some particular individuals should not undertake 


15. Each sime is guarded by a spirit known as Absi. He walks round his 
sime at dead of night. If any person encounters him, he should not abuse 
him, but tell him that he is going bis own way. He walks with a long stick 
in his hand, with tiny little bells tied to it. The dead pregnant woman is tied 
in a.bedding and hung on a pole and carried to the burial place. While going, 
marigold flowers are thrown on the road and they are picked up while com- 
ing back. It is then that the evil spirit does not return. The spirit of the 
man who dies of a fall is put in a coin (pice) and fixed to a tree. It is thus 
that it is tied up. 
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fishing in that season, they will never enter into that business for 
the whole season, but will stay away. 


The totemists still indulge in the primitive panchanga of the 
Kermal tree. Betrothals take place when the tree flowers. When 
fruits come out, the weddings take place and when the leaves drop 
down, the widow marriages take place. Agricultural operations 
also are guided by the different transformations of the tree. 


Now some general notions about the popular beliefs should 
be stated. These beliefs are not peculiar to certain societies, 
but appear to be prevailing generally in all communities. They 
refer practically to all objects of creation like man, beast, bird, 
tree, etc. 


The first sight of a widow specially wearing a red saree on 
getting up from the bed in the morning is the most unlucky sign 
for the whole day.!® When a person starts from the house on 
some business, the first sight of a widow after he leaves the house 
is a disaster to his business. The sight of a human corpse is good; 
but of fuel is bad. When the husband is seriously ill, the wife 
should not get menses. If she gets, the illness is either aggravated 
or death occurs. When a person goes out of the house, any one 
calling from behind is a bad omen. If a company of people 
start for some business, a single sneeze by one person in the 
company is a very bad omen. But sneezing continuously is 
harmless. The fishermen are great observers of this omen. A 
single sneeze by any one in the company while going to the boat 
for fishing is a sure sign to bring them back. They will not venture 
again on that day; but will go the next day. Coming across a 
new pot, a bald head, or hearing a bad word are bad omens. 
When a fishwoman takes food to the boat to her husband, she 
should not come across a widow. 


Animals also play a great role in folk beliefs. The sight of a 
cat crossing leftwards is a bad omen, but going rightwards is a 
good omen. The presence of a cobra on the loft of a house 
during day and night is a sure sign that the house is to be vacated. 


16. It is for this reason that in certain communities, the wife goes to the 
bed of the husband and wakes him.:The reason is that the husband sees just 
on opening his eyes a Muthaidi (a woman with husband alive). This is good 
luck for the whole day. 
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But the presence of a dived!” in the house during the night is a 
sign that prosperity will dawn in the house. The omens about the 
lizard are proverbial.18 They are about forty in number. The 
goldsmith community people are great believers in the omens 
about the lizard. 


The birds have also their share in folk beliefs. A crow crying 
in front of the house early in the morning is an indication that 
guests will come into the house that day. Like that of a cat, a 
crow flying to the right is a good omen, while flying on the left 
isa bad omen. The owl crying early in the morning or in the night 
to the hearing of the inmates of the house is a bad omen. The 
bats flying into the house in the night is a good and a lucky sign. 
It will bring health to the inmates.” 


And lastly the people have their own beliefs also about trees. 
In their conception, the Cocoanut is the noblest tree. The idea 
is that it will never injure or kill a human being. Whatever be 
the number of Cocoanut trees in the garden, there is no recorded 
instances that any human being is injured or killed by the fall of 
a nut or leaf or the tree itseif. The cocoanut tree in a garden is 
never cut down: but is only allowed to die. The nuisance of a 
tree overhanging a neighbour’s house is not sought to be removed 
by having recourse to litigation. When a non-Brahmin girl is 
married, a young cocoanut plant is offered as a part of the dowry, 
It is to be planted in her husband’s garden and She alone is entitled 
to its usufruct. A cocoanut tree never dies, if properly cared for. 
Patting the tree early in the morning by the hand by the owner 
is the best manure for it. The Cocoanut tree resists the worst 
of storms. It bends towards the storm facing it and not against it. 


17. This reptile generally comes into houses to eat rats. But it comes 
only during the day and neyer sticks to the house in the night. [f it remains 
in the house in the night, it is a sign of luck to the inmates. Tradition says 


of salt per day. 

18. It is too long to detail them here. They are printed in Shri Ram 
Panchanga. 

19. Another view is that the bats flying in the house indicates the birth 


of a child in the house or a child to be born. It is said that the bats come to 
build a swinger for the child. 
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The cultivation of a bread-fruit tree in a garden is a welcome 
to misery. Though the tree is a rare and a useful one, the tradi- 
tional notion about its cultivation is very bad. It will bring 
only ruin and disaster to the family in whose compound it is 
planted. Barren women have often recourse to the pimpal tree 
to get rid of their barrenness. They go round it five, seven or 
forty-eight times early in the morning. There are many super- 
stitions or conventions connected with plantain trees. If a man 
marries for the third time, he has to cut a plantain tree by the left 
hand and then enter the house where he is to be married. 

In prostitute classes, young girls before commencing 
prostitution and after maturity were married to a plantain tree. 
The Haviks of Kumta never plant a rasabala plantain tree in their 
gardens, because. the convention is that every bunch is to be 
offered to the god Subramanya in the neighbourhood. 


To ward off evil, the Nadore women apply cumcum to the 
forehead of a cow and put a garland of flowers to its neck and 
go round it five times. The Wadders have devised admirable 
ways and ceremonies to ward off both individual and group 
(village) evils. The Totemists have recourse to Sime nas, the 
great protecting deity of the community. The ceremonies are 
curious. 


These are only some of the folk beliefs that are prevalent in 
_ Canara.24_ The tract has an ancient culture and folk beliefs of 
different communities coming from different parts of India has 
been brought here. They are also jumbled up in the different 
communities, so that at the present day it is difficult to ascribe 
a particular folk belief to a particular community.”* 


But the most interesting folk belief that I have come across 
in Canara is about a wayside deity. There is a stone by the 
roadside at Halga while going to Kadra from Sadasivgad. The 
name of that deity is Ksetra Pal. It is situated on a path leading 
to the jungle. The peculiar characteristic about it is that when 


———._ 


20. There have been recorded instances where families have gone to 
utter ruin after the planting of such trees in their gardens. 


21. A detailed study will cover a good sized volume. 
22. In spite of this, a study is possible and is worth attempting. 
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you pass that stone and walk your way, you Must offer something. 
I have found once that a man had nothing but a bidi in his mouth 


walked away. The belief is that you cannot proceed further with-— 


out offering it anything you have,2® and if you do not offer any- 
thing misfortune is sure to betall you. %4 


a 


23. Many incidents about this have been told to me. 


24. While coming by » innumerable stories 
are told about such Spirits. 


» 1 was forbidden to Speak with a 
threat that if I spoke the whole boat would sink: 


TODAS OF THE NILGIRI HILLS: 
THEIR ORIGIN 


By J. N. KAMALAPUR, M.A.. Bac. DIF Lis 


THE Todas, or to be more correct, the Tudavas or Todavas, of 
the Nilgiri hills are by far the most interesting and in a way the 
most problematic of all the so-called aboriginal peoples of India. 
Though they have been the subject-matter of special study by 
several scholars for well over a century, the question of their origin 
has not been satisfactorily solved. 


Their imposing habitat on the top of the evergreen Nilgiri 
hills, their apparently extraordinary physical features, their 
allegedly peculiar customs and manners and their supposedly 
remarkable language features—each one of these factors has 
given scope to a lot of speculation about them and all sorts of 
funny theories have been put forth to explain their origin. The 
poor and simple Tudavas have been subjected to all sorts of 
measurements, examinations and observations by scholars and 
experts in various human sciences, who have affiliated the Tudavas 
to a number of diverse and totally unrelated peoples, such as the 
Jews, Romans, Christians, Sakas, Macedonians, Aryans and so 
on. Such theories can be easily dismissed as ‘ amusing and indi- 
cative of popular interest’ as has been done by Dr. Aiyappan 
in his introduction to the article entitled Possible Sumerian Sur- 
vivals in Toda Ritual by H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
(General Section; Vol. VI, No. 1) or as ‘ arising from sentimental 
interest ’ to use the words of Dr. Caldwell (Comparative Grammar 
of Dravidian Languages: 11 Edition, p. 555). 


The latest theory on this subject seems to be that put forth 
by H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece, who ‘ has found eleven names 
of deities of Sumerian origin in use among the Todas,’ in the 
article referred to above. In that article he has come to the con- 
clusion that the ‘Todas’ are the only living descendants of the 
‘expatriated buyers’ from Sumeria, who were ‘cut off in India’ 
and ‘unable to return home’ settled in the Nilgiris ‘ stranded ’, 

113 
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This hypothesis also is rather far-fetched aligning itself with the 
theories already mentioned. 


In the introduction to this article, Dr. Aiyappan, though he 
finds it ‘ difficult to believe the Todas are Sumerians who lost and 
somehow continued to live isolated in the Nilgiris’, observes that 
‘there is nothing wild in the hypothesis put forward here of the 
possibilities of the Toda contacts with Sumeria,’ as, ‘facts are 
often stranger than fiction’ as he himself says. Of course, it is 
true that facts are often stranger than fiction. But at the same 
time we should not forget that it is equally true that truth is often 
incredibly simple. The truth about the ‘ Todas’ is not an exception 
to this rule. We have only to keep in mind in this connection 
the significant remarks made by Sir Arthur Keith about those 
who try to locate the origins of the various races of India some- 
where outside India. Says he: “ They have proceeded on the 
assumption that evolution has taken place long ago and far away, 
but not in the great anthropological paradise of india..... At 
last it is urgently necessary that our eyes should be more directly 
focussed on the possibility of India being an evolution field both 
now and in former times.’ (Chapter on Racial Affinities of the 
Peoples of India in S. S. Sarkar’s book on The Aboriginal Races 
of India, p. 19). 


The truth about the origin of the Tudavas is that they originally 
belonged to some part of the land comprising the former princely 
State of Mysore and this truth was given out as early as 1873 by 
that learned scholar Reverend G. U. Pope, who had * applied 
himself very zealously to the Study of the Tuda language’ and 
whose authority on the subject may greatly be relied upon, in the 
following words: ‘The Tudas were probably immigrants from 
the Canarese country, and have dwelt in the Nilgiris for about 
800 years’ (Outlines of ‘the Grammar of the Tuda Language, in- 
cluded in Colonel Marshall’s 4 Phrenologist among the Todas, 
§ 44), | 

The object of the present article is not to put forth a new 
theory about the origin of the Tudavas but to strengthen 
Dr. Pope’s theory against the latest theory of Prince Peter. 


First of all, after the dismissal of the theories referred to at 
the beginning as ‘ amusing... . .', etc., it now seems to be universally 
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admitted that the Tudavas belong to the Mediterranean race. 
* After carefully Weighing’ the various arguments of his time, 
Dr. Caldwell wrote in 1875: “I think we can safely adopt the 
conclusion that the Todas belong to the same race as the other 
Dravidians.” In his introduction to Prince Peter’s article men- 
tioned above, Dr. Aiyappan also observes that ‘The Todas, on 
the other hand,! are more correctly comparable to the long-headed 
race, with high cranial vault, long face and narrow prominent 
nose* which numerically, dominated in Mohenjo Daro from its 
earliest stages. This ‘Mediterranean’ or ‘ Proto-Mediterra- 
nean ” (of some authors) or ‘ Indo-Mediterranean ° (as correctly 
coined by the late Reverend Father Heras, as corresponding to 
the * Indo-European ’) type, as we all know. is the prevalent type 
in northern as well as southern India since at least the times of the 
Indus Valley civilization. In the Tudava tribe, it is this type that 
is said to be represented with very little admixture with the Proto- 
Austroloid element. Regarding the general appearance of the 
Tudavas, Breeks has long ago observed that the Tudavas looked 
like their neighbours when they put on the costume of the latter. 
Prince Peter also means the same thing when he connects the 
Tudavas with the Sumerians. For it is a well-known fact that 
the Sumerians also belonged to the same, i.e. the Mediterranean 
race as the Dravidians do. So, up to this poirt, i.e. the Tudavas 
belong to the Indo-Mediterranean race, all seem to be agreed. 


The next question is whether the Tudavas belong to the 
Sumerian or the Dravidian branch of the Indo-Mediterranean race. 
Prince Peter, on the basis of the names of some eleven Sumerian 
deities which he says he has found in use among the Tudavas, 
jumps to the conclusion that they are the Sumerian proper. The 
word ‘jumps’ here is purposely used because he has done so in 
the absence of specific evidences favouring his theory in other 
aspects of the Tudavas’ life, such as their language, general culture, 


1. The original reference is to Baron Von Eickstedt’s view that the 
_ Tudavas belong to the ‘ North India type....to which also belong the Sikhs 
and the other hairy, robust....and light skinned groups... .speaking Aryan 
tongues’. 

2. Answering those who sought to see an aquiline nose on the face of 
the Tudavas and jumped to the conclusion that they are Romans, Dr. Caldwell 
has remarked that it is not an aquiline but a simple large nose. 
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etc. and contrary to his acceptance of Emeneau’s point of view 
‘of general South Indian culture of which the Toda customs are 
really only a part.’ In the concluding paragraph of his article, 
however, he tries to reconcile his view with Rivers’ hypothesis of 
an immediately Malakar origin of the Tudavas and Emeneau’s 
view of ‘the importance of generalized South Indian culture as 
a background for the Toda pattern,’ by saying that though they 
(the Tudavas) were originally Sumerians bringing their own 
culture with them, there has been much ‘acculturation to the 
surrounding civilization ’ in later times. 


The similarity between the Sumerians and the Tudavas in 
respect of the names of a few deities is not a firm foundation on 
which such a far-reaching conclusion as the identity of the two 
peoples can be based, for the following reasons: (i) Eleven is 
but a minute fraction compared with the hundreds of gods and 
goddesses in the religious systems of the Sumerians and the 
Tudavas. Further, the similarity traced is only in the names of 
the deities and not in their nature, which in fact is more important 
than name. (2) Even out of these eleven deities, four can be 
shown, at the very first appearance, to be connected with the 
Dravidians as well. If the principal deity of the Tudavas was 
On and that of the Sumerians was 4n we are told by Reverend 
Father Heras that the principal deity of the Dravidians of Mohenjo 
Daro was also An. Similarly, if Enlil was the earth-god of the 
Sumerians and was another name for Terkish the ‘ mother 
goddess’ of the Tudavas, Anil, was An’s son with the Mohenjo 
Darians.* Again, Sin, the moon-god in Sumer, is said to be 
a Kwarshm (prayer) of the moon among the Tudavas. $§in (or 
“Chen”, § and Ch being interchangeable in the Dravidian 
languages) means in the Dravidian languages red, bright, golden- 
coloured and forms the Dravidian part of the Dravidian-Sanskrit 
double word, Chandramas, meaning the moon.4 Sin which, he 


3. In fact, according to Fr. Heras, there was the same triad of An, Anil 
and Ama both in the Indus Valley and Sumer, thus adding one more name to 
the ‘ similarity ’ list. 

4. S. B. Joshi: Marathi Saraskrti, (in Marathi)’ p. 116. He quotes 
Prof. Rajawade from The Proceedings of the Fifth Oriental Conference, Vol. I : 
p. 273, as follows: ‘Chandra and Mah both meaning the Moon belonged 
to two separate groups of the Aryan race. As in the course of time these 
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says, is the honorific term for gold among the Tudavas, is in its 
form chinna, is the common word for that metal in Kannada.°® 
Lastly, Prince Peter says that Utu, the Sun-god in Sumeria, is 
Utwe, the Sun in the Tuda language. It may be mentioned here 
that one of the Kannada words for the Sun is Hoftu, generally 
pronounced as Ottu by the lower classes of the people. Thus, 
a substantial part of what Prince Peter thinks to be the ‘ possible 
Sumerian survivals’ in the Tudava ritual turns out to be nothing 
more than generalised Dravidian survivals in their religion. In 
addition to these, it may be suggested that Terkish (or Dirkish 
according to some authors) who, he says, is their mother goddess, 
is comparable with Durga, a form of Indian mother goddess, 
evidently of non-Aryan origin. (3) There is now sufficient proof 
to show that in those days of Sumerian and Indus Valley civili- 
zations there was more or less a uniform culture throughout the 
‘Indo-Mediterranean’ (used racially) world, there being the 
same racial elements though in differing proportions in all the 
intervening areas.? As a result of this, a number of parallels 


groups merge into one big race, so did their languages or dialects. Hence the 
existence of synonyms. Some of these synonyms came unconsciously to be 
combined. Hence the origin of the tautological compounds as Chandramah’. 
But, as Joshi has further shown, both the words cannot have originated 
from the Aryan languages. The first word must have come from Dravidian 
origin, as has been proved by him. 

5. It is further interesting and enlightening to note that this word, of 
course in its modified form, has gone into Sanskrit even in this sense. 
Macdonell and Keith say ‘‘ Chandra appears to denote gold in certain number 
of passages from Rgveda onwards’. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 254. 

6. In this connection B. C. Muzumdar says: ‘It appears when Durga 
was merely a non-Aryan tribal goddess, her non-Sanskritic name was also 
either Durga or something which had a similar sound’ (The Origin and 
Character of Purana Literature in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, 
Vol. III, part ii, p. 20). 

7. ‘There are not wanting many indications that point to some connec- 
tion between the great culture-complex that spread from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus Valley in the Third and Second Millennim B.C.’ (K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri: A History of South India). 

‘ The wide tract of land from Sind and Punjab through Baluchistan (Nal) 
and North-eastern Iran (Anau) and Elan in Western Iran as well as Sumerian 
Chaldea show, in pre-historic times, one type of culture or a group of cultures 
with many a common element.’ S. K. Chatterjee: Indo-Aryas and Hindi. 

In an interesting article entitled ‘On some Iconographic Parallels’ 
(Vol. III, part i, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes), O. C. Ganguly 
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occur between the Dravidian and the Sumerian religious beliefs,® 
e.g. conception of mother goddess and some other deities, serpent 
spirits, human-beast composite figures, temple organisations, 
déva ddasi system and so on. Under these circumstances, the 
similarity between some other gods and goddesses in name or in 
nature or in both stands to reason. This being the case, Prince 
Peter’s findings cannot be considered as conclusive arguments 
for establishing the identity of the Tudavas with the Sumerians, 
as a separate and distinct subdivision of the Mediterranean race. 


Further, the question, as to which of the two civilizations 
is older—Sumerian or Indian (Dravidian)—is one of much contro- 
versy, a number of renowned scholars, however, thinking that 
the Indian civilization is older than Sumerian, as can be seen 
from their opinions quoted by Father Heras in his book already 
referred to. If this be accepted, Prince Peter’s arguments lose 


more ground. 


From the discussions on this point already put forth, the 
theory of the Sumerian origin of the Tudavas of Prince Peter can 
be conveniently rejected and the conclusion that they belong to 
the Dravidian branch of the Indo-Mediterranean race be safely 


adopted. 


Coming to the last stage of the problem, we have to Jace the 
question, to what section of the Dravidians do the Tudavas belong 
or, in other words, from what part of South India do they come ? 
Fortunately, we come across Only two views at this stage. 


Rivers traces the Tudavas to Malabar. on the grounds of 
Tudava and Malabar social customs and the affinity between the 
Tuda language and Malayalam, and Dr. Aiyappan appears to 
agree with him. But Emeneau has Tightly objected that every 
piece of this argument is untenable and found it more profitable 


has pointed out a number of iconographic parallels from a number of 
ancient countries in the southern and western parts of Asia, which in those 
days, he says, ‘must have been knit together by common modes of 
thought and expression’, 

8. There were similarities in other walks of life too. A detailed com- 
parison between Mohenjo Daro and Sumer in different aspects can be found 
in Father Hera’s epoch-making book Studies in the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean 
Culture. 


Temple of the Tudavas and the person in charge of it (Dévdlydf) 


A Family group of the Tudavas 
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to look to a generalised South Indian background as basis for 
the Tuduva culture forms. Prince Peter, as has already been 
mentioned, seems to have accepted the latter’s views. 


Dr. Pope, on the other hand, is of the opinion that the 
Tuduvas are probably immigrants from the Canarese country. 
I completely agree with him and here are given the points in sup- 
port of this view. 


THE NAME OF THE TRIBE:—Dr. Pope, who is the propounder 
of the *‘ Canarese’ theory of the Tudavas’ origin, himself, how- 
ever, connects the name of *‘ Tudavas’ (presumably taking it to be 
‘Todas ’) with the Tamil word ‘Tora’ meaning a herd. This 
does not seem to be correct for the following two reasons, viz. 
(i) the d of the Tudavas is not the lingual d, but the dental, which 
has no relationship to r or /, as has been pointed out by 
Dr. Caldwell, and (ii) there is no reason why only a particular 
tribe should be called by that name, when there are many others 
who keep or subsist on herds (of cattle). The derivation of the 
name from the Kannada word Tudi meaning ‘end’, * point’ or 
‘top’ appears to be more reasonable. The correct name of 
the people is Tudavar or Todavar and not Todar and it accords 
well with this derivation, Tudavar meaning Tudiavar or ‘ those 
on the top’. 


TupA LANGUAGE:—Of the various scholars who have made 
a special study of the Tuda language, majority are of the opinion 
that it is nearer to Kannada than any other South Indian language. 
Rivers was the only scholar who found it to be specially allied 
to Malayalam. Emeneau, opposing his views, finds it more 
akin to Kannada. Dr. Pope, in addition to opining that their 
language seems to have been originally ‘old Canarese’ with afew 
Tamil and Badaga forms, says that he cannot trace any semblance 
to Malayalam. Dr. Caldwell, while contenting himself with 
transcribing the concluding paragraphs of Dr. Pope’s Outlines 
of the Grammar of the Toda Language, included in Colonel 
Marshall’s book on the Tudavas and thus, in a way, commending 
them to the readers in Appendix I to his book (II Edition), says, 


9. Oppert was the only person who is reported to have found it more 
akin to Telugu than any other South Indian language. Manual of the Nilgiri 
District, p. 202, footnote. 
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curiously enough, in Appendix V: “It appears, on the whole, 
more nearly allied to Tamil, the language which is spoken in the 
plains on the eastern side, than to any other dialect.” In arriving 
at this conclusion, Dr. Caldwell is, in all probability, prompted 
by the direction ‘eastern side’, to which he makes a reference 
in the previous sentence, where he says: * The darkness of the 
complexion of the Tudas appears to prove that they came origi- 
nally from the eastern or sun burnt side of the range of Ghauts,’10 
To the exact east of the Nilgiri hills lies a more or less Tamil- 
Kannada border-land. Dr. Pope’s views about their language, 
coupled with the evidence in other fields, would rather make us 
believe that the Tudavas came from the northern rather than 
the southern part of this ‘ eastern side’.11 A study of the list of 
the Tuda words given by Dr. Stevenson in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (for April 1842) also 
points to the same conclusion. In addition, the buffaloes of the 
Tudavas. are also, we are told, of the northern rather than the 
southern type. According to the Manual of the Nilgiri District, 
the Tudavas’ buffaloes are more nearly allied to the race of the 
Buffaloes known in Mysore as the Chokatti buffalo, which comes 
from the tract along the Kistna very...” ; 


WorsHIP OF BELLS AND BUFFALOES :—This is held by some 
to be a custom peculiar to the Tudavas. But. comparing the 
finds from the barrows of the Nilgiris with those from the urn 
burials of Adichanallur and the Asur graves in Chhotanagpur, 
Dr. Aiyappan wrote in 1946 that < the bronze and iron repre- 
sentations of the buffalo, an animal of great ritual significance 
in Nilgiris, occur at both the places (Nilgiris and Adichanallur)’ 
and that ‘at both places are found small metal bells associated 


10. The Tudavas are sdid to be darker than the Badagas, ‘a race of 
people who,” as he himself says, ‘immigrated from the Canarese country * 
and whose language he Says is ‘an ancient but organised dialect of Cana- 
rese.” About the language of the KOtas, another important tribe of the Nilgiri 
hills also, he says: ‘it may be considered as a very old and very rude dialect 
of the Canarese.’ 

II. In this connection the author of the Manual of the Nilgiri District, 
Says: ‘ This view of the Kanarese affinity of the Toda language appears now 
to be endorsed by Dr. Caldwell, though he formerly considered it more nearly 
connected with Tamil.’ 
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at present among the Central Indians and Nilgiri tribes with 
cattle gods’. This custom of the worship of bells and buffaloes 
need, therefore, no longer be held as peculiar to the Tudavas. 
It was, at one time, a more widespread custom in South India. 
In other words, these discoveries clearly indicate that there were, 
at one time in South India, a people whose totem was buffalo. 
It requires no special imagination to connect these people with 
the Mahisakas we come across in later tradition. The land of 
these people was naturally called Mahisamandala, an exact trans- 
lation of Erumai Nadu, its original name. But the connotation 
of this name Erumai Nadu seems to have been restricted to the 
areas comprising the southern part of the present Mysore State. 
We get a reference to this name Erumai Nadu in one of the works 
of Nakkirar, a Tamil poet of the Second Century A.D. (according 
to V. R. R. Dikshitar: Studies in Tamil Literature and History), 
wherein he says that ‘ Vadugar Perumagan’ was the ruler of 
Erumai Nadu. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, the author of Tamil 
Studies, in a map of South India of the Third Century A.D. 
attached to his book, marks this area as Erumaiyiar, the Sanskrit 
equivalent of.which is Mahisar and which is now called * Mysore’. 
Even at present there is, amongst the Dhangars of Karnataka, 
a section known as Emmenavaru (buffalo sect) and there are 
families in Maharastra with surnames such as Mhase, Mhaskar, 
etc. (Mhais, meaning buffalo). There are also place names in 
this part of the country indicating the habitations of the Mahiskas, 
e.g. Mahiswadi, Mysore, Yemmiganir, Konanatambige, Konana- 
kere, etc. All these facts go to support the view that Erumai 
Nadu meant roughly the southern part of the present Mysore 
State and it is quite possible that the Tudavas originally belonged 
to this region. 

There is another important piece of evidence in the unrecorded 
history of the people of this region, which accords completely 
with what is expressed above. This piece of evidence lics in 
the goddess Mahisadsura mardini. It is very significant that 
Mahisdsura mardini is the patron goddess of the Mysore rulers, 
whose tradition connects them with the Yaduvamsa. There is no 
doubt that Mahisdsura was, as suggested by Rajwade, a symbolic 
demon and stood for the Mahisakas, who in a clash or battle, 
were completely defeated by some other people, whose goddess 
came to be called, after and on account of this victory, by the name 
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Mahisasura mardini (S. B. Joshi: Marathi Samskrti, p. 142). 
Joshi tells us that from a study of the traditions of some concerned 
' tribes of Karnataka, it appears that there was a bitter and long- 
standing hatred between the Pattijanas (the Hattikars or Hatgars, 
the people of Maharastra and Karnataka in the pre-historic days, 
whom he connects with the Yadus and Turvasus of the Vedic 
period) and the Mahisakas of the South. These former people, 
whom we may call Gopadlakas as against the Mahisakas, were so 
fanatic in their anti-mahisaka views that Russel] (Tribes and Castes 
of the Central Provinces in India) says that there are sects amongst 
them which do not even touch buffaloes’ milk. Joshi informs 
further, that the same is the practice amongst some sects of the 
Hatgars of Karnataka. We can very well imagine the exact 
Opposite to be the practice in vogue amongst the Mahisakas. If 
Cow was worshipped amongst the Gopdalakas, buffalo came to 
be deified amongst the Mahisakas, which explains their custom 
of buffalo-worship and the discovery of the metal representatives 
of buffaloes in various parts. 


From all these facts, it would not be hazardous to infer that 
the Tudavas were some of these Mahisakas who’ went to the 
Nilgiri hills from Erumai Nadu—most probably after their defeat 
at the hands of the Gopalakds from ‘the north in some remote 
past of which the exact location in- time cannot be correctly 
ascertained at present. This conjectured incident of the clash 
between the two peoples, if confirmed, together with epigraphical 
evidence that the Tudavas gave a tough fight to the Hoysala rulers 
—Visnuvardhana and Narasimha—who are said to have con- 
quered the Nilgiri territory from its occupants (the Tudavas) round 
about the beginning of the Thirteenth Century A.D., would goa 
long way in explaining yet another otherwise enigmatic feature of 
the Tudava ritual, namely the use of the bow and arrow by the 
Tudavas in their rites connected with birth and death. This practice 
can be explained only by supposing that they were actually using 
those weapons in their everyday life in the earlier days of their 
history which seems to be evidenced to some extent by the above 
instances (of their conflict with other people) drawn from tradition 
and _ history. 


After making these observations about the origin of the 
Tudavas, there still remains a doubt as to the exact racial affinity 
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of the Tudavas. Since the relevant materials available on the 
point at present are not sufficient to clear this doubt, a few 
suggestions are made hereunder, leaving the task of the final solu- 
tion of the problem to others interested in the subject. 


(1) Joshi tells us that the goddess Mahisdsura mardini has 
an alternative name Kd6ldsura Bhayankari in some _ puranas 
(Marathi Samskrti, p. 144). On the analogy of Mahisasura, we 
can at once say that this Kdldsura was also a symbolic demon, 
representing the K6ls or Mundas. As these two are the names of 
one and the same goddess, we can also say that both these demons 
meant one and the same people—KOls (because of their race) 
or Mahisas (because of their buffaloes). 


(2) Though the Kéls or Mundas are said to have mainly 
confined themselves to the large river valleys of Eastern-Central 
India (The Aboriginal Races of India, p. 95) and perhaps Northern 
India (S. V. Viswanatha: Racical Synthesis in Hindu Culture, 
p. 22) they seem to have had their pockets in Southern India also, 
as is indicated by some place names in the territory roughly com- 
prising the present Mysore State, e.g. Kolar, Kollar, Kollapar, 
Mundargi, Mundéwadi, Mundagod, etc. 


(3) Though there is much divergence of opinion about their 
physical features, we can say that for all practical purposes there is 
not much difference between the Dravidians and the Kols or 
Mundas in appearance.}? 


12. ‘Most ethnologists hold that there is no difference in physical type 
between the present speakers of Munda and Dravidian languages. This state- 
ment has been called in question. The racial conditions have become so © 
complicated that it is no longer possible to analyse their constituents.” The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p.- 41. 

J. H. Hutton’s division of Indian people on a basis of race-cum-language 
and culture has one class called ‘ Early Mediterranean dolichocephalic and 
leptorrhyne, which brought Austric speech’. 

Guha: ‘It must be clearly understood that no rigid separation is possible 
as there is a considerable overlapping of types.’ Quoted by S. K. Chatterjee 
in his article in The Vedic Age. 

‘The Kéls might also have had their origin in Hindusthan, as Haddon 
believes. They might have also been an earlier section of Mediterranean 
race. —V. R. Rangacharya: History of Pre-Mussalman India, Vol. I. 

S. S. Sarkar however says: ‘ We have thus seen that the Mundas do not 
show any close affinity with the Dravidians’ (The Aboriginal Races of India, 
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(4) We know it for certain the Tudavas are Indo-Mediterra- 
neans with a little admixture of Proto-Austroloid element, and 


‘pparent among their womenfolk. This seems to be significant 
in view of the suggestion immediately following. 


(5) Sarkar informs us that some Munda ‘tribes have the 
Custom of entering into marriages with the women of other tribes 
and poses a question: ‘ Does this show that the Mundas entered 
India without women ?’ 

(6) Dr. Pope tells us that the Tuda language was once highly 
inflexional. The Munda languages are also Said to be highly 
inflexional.13 


The suggestions listed above point to the possibility of the 


Tudavas be onging to the Dravidian-speaking Munda people and 


other—the Dravidians and the Mundas. 


(Dravidians), Strangely enough §S. K. Chattergy says ‘ Oraons are Austrics 
though Dravidian-speaking "in his article in The Vedic Age. 


13. May it be that the following remarks made by Dr. Caldwell about 
the Gond language is applicable to the Tuda tongue also ? 


*....Gond Grammar has acquired a development peculiar to itself, perhaps 
in some degrees through the influence of the highly inflected Santal, its 
K6Olarian neighbour to the northward.’ 


Note.—After the article was sent to ~@ press T have come across an 
article * Aravattigeya Gopalakaru ° (i.e. the Gopalakas of Aravattige) by 
Govindmurthy Desai in the Karmaveera, a Kannada Weekly from Hubli, 
dated 15-12-1957. It is stated therein. that these GOpalakas are a Marathi- 
speaking people who came and settled at Aravattige, a Sarvodaya centre jn the 
Dharwar district. According to traditions it is believed that these Gopalakas 
who are connected with the Yadavas and Krsna were originally tending only 


THE REVOLT IN KANNADA LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


By D. R. Ramaya, B.A. 


Tue Kannada Language and Literature has a hoary past. Kannada 
is one of the five major Dravidian languages of the South, namely, 
Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and Tulu and it has now 
been recognised under the Indian Constitution as one of the 
fourteen major languages of India. A book on prosody, written by a 
Kannada King, Nrupatunga of the Rastrakita dynasty, and 
published in the Ninth Century A.D. (814-877) under the title, 
Kaviraja Marga, throws much light on the antiquity of this 
language. 


The New Mysore State which came into being on Ist Novem- 
ber 1956 as a result of States Reorganisation is a self-contained 
administrative unit. It is a “‘ Kannada Country”, which con- 
sists of nineteen districts covering roughly the area known in 
ancient classics as the “‘ Karnataka”. Kannada, which is the 
regional language of the State, is derived from _ the word 
“Karnataka”. It is not ‘“‘Canarese” which had its origin on 
the West Coast of India during the early Portuguese contact. 
Extending over an area of 73,560 square miles with a population 
of nearly two crores (19,401,477), the New Mysore State repre- 
sents Kannada 62-2 per cent. There are about sixteen other 
languages spoken by minor groups making up the rest. 


Kannada Language like any other Indian language has passed 
through successive stages of development both in its quality and 
its content. There has been a revolt or development at each stage 
—revolt as much in respect of the spoken language as the written 
literature. This revolt can be brought under four categories, 
namely, (1) the age of the classics when the Jaina Poets flourished, 
(2) the medieval period when ViraSaiva writers held sway and 
(3) the age of transition when Brahmin poets were prominent. 
(4) The Kannada Language and Literature has now reached the 
fourth or the modern period when not only the Jainas, the Vira- 
éaivas and the Brahmins but also the Vokkaligars and a host of 
other writers have entered the field. 
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But the revolt in each of these Stages is slightly dissimilar in 
its motive, Interpretation of the religious thought formed the 
motive force between the first and the second, so that the people 
Could easily assimilate the thought. Writers paid greater atten- 
tion to the content rather than to the quality of their production. 
The change-over from the second to the third stage was mostly 
as to the quality. Here we see Purity in the structure SO as to 
accommodate the folklore as: well as the «classics, Religion did 
not come into the picture at all, nor was there any influence from 
languages other than Indian. The influence of the English 
language brought about the modern technique in quality as well 


The period of the champia epic belongs to the first Category 
nding between 925 UA. Ds te 1150 A.D. This is also known 


O1S36°A.D:. This gave rise to a new form of poetic-prose known 
as the Vachana and new metric form known as the Ragale, and 
the Satpadi, came into vogue. Allama, BasavéSvara and Akka 
Mahadévi excelled in Vachang Compositions. Poets like Harihara 


that Kannada language and literature excelled in poetic compo- 
sitions up to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 


literature was no exception. The Kadambas, the Rastrakitas, 
the Chalukyas, the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara emperors 
were patrons of learning during the Successive periods from 
the Ninth Century to the Eighteenth Century. This royal 
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patronage was the only support on which art and literature 
flourished. This was continued by the Mysore rulers. Chikka- 
dévaraya of Mysore was responsible for the development of 
Kannada literature. Under his patronage the old forms of 
poetic system flourished and a foundation was laid for the deve- 
lopment of prose, tending towards the beginning of the modern 
era. This royal patronage was continued by Mummadi Krishna- 
raja Wadiyar (1794-1868). Prose works like Mudra Mafijisa, 
with a blending of the medieval with the modern technique were 
published during this period. Christian missionaries also contri- 
buted largely for the growth of Kannada literature during this 
period. 


English education and with it the Western languages have 
brought about enormous changes in Kannada language and 
literature. On and after the Nineteenth Century all the literary 
forms known to Englishmen of letters came into vogue in Kannada 
literature also. While writers like Venkatachar and Galaganath 
took up the material from Bengali and Marathi respectively, most 
other writers in Kannada today owe their obligation to English 
language and literature which gave them literary forms, like the 
novel, the short story, the tragedy, the essay, the biography, the 
autobiography, the lyric, the satire and a host of other literary 
forms. In addition to the Brahmin, the ViraSaiva, and the Jaina 
communities, the Vokkaligar community has contributed its best 
in all these literary forms. ‘‘ The old order is yielding place to 
the new” and it is very difficult to classify writers among these 
different communities. Changes in form and content are taking 
place very rapidly. The new type of writers are trying their hand 
at Navya Kavya style. It is difficult to forecast what permanent 
features would embelish the Kannada language and literature 
by this revolt. At any rate the royal patronage has ceased to 
exist. 


But this much can be said in passing. Several literary asso- 
ciations have been at work of which the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
in Bangalore and the Vidyavardhak Sangha of Dharwar are the 
oldest. It is a sad feature that these associations are not yet 
fully representative in character. Writers of all communities 
are not yet represented in most of these associations. As such, 
they are often dubbed as communal organisations, where only 
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the Brahmins and the ViraSaivas have free play. This has led to 
the belief that writers in other Communities do not exist. This 


Caste, colour or creed, so that writers of merit may find their pro- 
per place in the literary firmament. The All India Radio and 
the many literary Conferences may kindly note this. Internal 


Whatever the present difficulties may be, Kannada Language 
and Literature has found its votaries from all sections of the 
People. It is this new life that gives the utmost satisfaction for 


CULTURAL HEREDITY OF KANNADA 
SURNAMES 


By H. G. BENGgERI, M.A., B.T. 


WHILE engaged in collecting and sifting Kannada surnames from 
the electoral rolls of the Haveri municipality (1938) and the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly Voters’ list of Shiggavi and of 
Hubballi for 1936, few names like Somakkanavara, Bhistakkanavara, 
Goulammanavara, etc. (AngF,8Nd, WA, Dos, 7? 99,389) 
struck rather strange and new and appeared conspicuous. Seve- 
ral friends and scholars were consulted in this behalf both by 
correspondence and also by personal discussion. Since their 
opinions were not convincing regarding the existence of this 
strange system, an attempt is made herein to render an explanation 
as to their origin and history. 


Kannada surnames can roughly be divided into Aryan and 
Dravidian, noting all the while that no race can claim to be pure 
either in India or elsewhere. This classification suggested itself 
as very convenient for the main reason that the Brahmanas of 
the South wherever they might have made their abode at present 
are an immigrant race which entered the South through the passes 
of the Vindhyds according to some orientalists on the strength 
of the Agasthyan myth, as the first missionary of Aryan culture 
in the South. They found the situation here quite different from 
that in the North and found from experience that the propagation 
of their culture by aggressive methods would not have the desired 
effect. Therefore, they adopted missionary tactics and peacefully 
persuaded the Dravidians to come over to their side. The 
Dravidians were a civilized and cultured race but they yielded 
to the culture of the north and began to assimilate it as fast as any 
other race could do in the circumstances, with the result that the 
essential elements of the Dravidian culture were either submerged 
or were represented as an Aryan offshoot. The Dravidians 
adopted even the patriarchal system of family life from the Aryans 
which still prevails all over the South except in some parts of 
Karwar, Mangalore, Malayalam, Tamil Nad and the Andhra 
Pradesh. This tried to drive out the matriarchal system of family 
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life which was an indigenous product of the Dravidian intelligence 
and which still persists in the South and the existence of which 
can be inferred from the few surnames referred to above. 


The surnames bearing the names of some well-known male 
ancestor of a family are a peculiarity of the Aryan social system. 
Scholars trace the origin of. the Aryan polity, where the king is 
the absolute ruler, to the patriarchal system of family life of the 
early Aryan settlers, from which it developed. The son naturally 
succeeded the father and thus inheritance ran in the male line. This 
ensured the safety of the sacrificial fire, the kine, their homes and 
other possessions. Hence it is that the sages of the Vedas naturally 
and the later writers through the influence of tradition blindly 
followed, begged the gods on their knees for a son to continue 
their line and to protect their homes. The same inherited tendency 
asserted itself consciously or unconsciously when through joke 
a man is blessed by his friends to beget only female children. 
The ridiculous position, the awkward situation of the family, 
the inferiority complex of the father of the female children is 
entirely due to the working of the same tendency expressed under 
a set of new circumstances in our present day society. The 
dowry system—the much hated and yet the most persistent social 
evil which silently eats into the very vitals of our society and 
which developed from the Arsa and Brahma systems of marriage, 
speaks volumes for the superiority of the male member in the 
Aryan family. It is a pity that this is blindly imitated by other 
cultured classes. 


Thus it is clear that the patronymic surnames are a peculi- 
arity of the Aryan social system and that it was adopted by the 
Dravidians through their contact with the early Aryan settlers. 
The present system of adopting the name of one of the mal_ 
ancestors for the surnathe appeared later as a means of identifica 
tion of the person from among several members having the same 
name, viz. Roddappanavar, Dyamannanavar. Ramannagoudar, 
Tammannasastriyavar. 


We now come to the second subdivision, viz. the Dravidian 
surnames. These may further be classified under many headings. 
But we are only concerned with those surnames which bear the 
names of the female members of the family whether reputed o 
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otherwise, like, SOmakkanavara, Bistakkanavara, Goulamma- 
navara. All scholars are unanimous in holding that these families 
were named after a well-known female member of their family. 
One may then naturally ask, why are the Brahmanas debarred 
from this? Does this mean that the family of the Brahmanas 
did not produce even a single female member who could be so 
famous as to leave behind her a name after which her family might 
be called ? Looking to the percentage of these names obtainable 
from among the various communities of the Bombay-Karnataka 
we see, nil—in the Brahmana community, one to five per cent. 
among the Lingayats, twenty to thirty per cent. among the Barkis 
and Talavars and about fifty to seventy-five per cent. among the 
Madigas and Holéyas (Harijans). Naturally, therefore, one is 
tempted to raise the above question. Further some families 
among the Barkis and Talavars and others use their mother’s 
name instead of their father’s—which follows the Aryan system 
of family life—as we all do, to preserve their identity. This cus- 
tom of having the surname with the name of a female member 
is very much looked down upon and the persons are set down as 
sons of courtezans. Jt is true that this practice is in vogue without 
an exception among the courtezan classes. But its origin lies 
elsewhere to which we shall now turn our attention. 


Scholars have admitted the fact that before the Aryans came 
to the South the Dravidians had their own kingdoms, their own 
rulers, and their own laws to govern them and that they were 
cultured. There appears to have prevailed among them the 
matriarchal system of family life in which, the mother as opposed 
to the Aryan system was the head of the family. The inheritance 
ran in the female line. The male member had to go over to his 
wife’s family and settle there. The téra and §ulka (bride price) 
which originated among certain Dravidian classes was a part of 
their social life. Manu and other lawgivers condemn it in clear 
words lest the position of the male be endangered. But it is not 
known if the Dravidian lawgivers condemned the dowry system. 
The matriarchal system survives in parts of Kérala to this day. 
This is known as Aliya kattu or Aliya santana. The relics of this 
system may be traced in the marriage system of certain sections 
of the people of Karnataka while the Mahardastrians follow the 
great smrtikaras like Manu. We marry our sister’s daughter or 
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maternal uncle’s daughter who are the natural heirs to the family 
property under the matriarchal law. Thus we may not be wrong 
if it is inferred that our mother’s name was added to our name 
instead of our father’s before the patriarchal system came into 
vogue and this further developed into a surname which still persists 
among some castes in the Bombay-Karnataka. This appears to 
be the last survival of the matriarchal family system which had 
disappeared from Karnataka. Some Smrtikaras give us a picture 
of this sort of family life. Manu upholds the Aryan system of 
family life. 


A cursory glance at the Bhagavad Gita reveals that Arjuna 
has been addressed as Kauntéya (Kunti, is his mother), Nakula 
and Sahadéva as Madréya, Karna as Rdadheya. Garuda has been 
often termed as Vainatéya in the purdnas. Bhasa goes a step 
further and addresses Duryodhana as Gdandhdarimatah, which is 
absent in the Mahabharata. Setting aside for the present the 
evidence of Bhasa, who is said to be a native of Kérala, according 
to some scholars, it must, however, be said that some Western 
scholars like Weber are perfectly justified in questioning the Aryan 
origin of the Pandavas in the light of the non-Aryan practices. 
This goes to show that the Dravidian family system prevailed in 
the South before the advent of the Aryans and that the inheritance 
ran in the female line and that the Kannada surnames referred 
to above are but the last remnants of the once glorious social 
order built up by our forefathers. - 7 


In conclusion it must be said that Karnataka occupies a 
unique position in the Struggle between the Aryans and the 
Dravidians. The assimilation of cultures set in along with: it. 
The other countries beyond the Kavéri do not seem to have been 
subjected to the cultural clashes which explains why we find the 
remnants of the Dravidian system here. It is, however, hoped 
that scholars interested will take up the work of collecting further 
data and will be in a position to give a clearer exposition of the 
importance of the Dravidian society as represented in modern 
Indian Culture. 7 


BEHAVIOUR OF SENTENCES IN 
KANNADA PROSE 


By M. G. VENKaTEsaIYA, M.A., B.T. 


[THIs is an investigation of the behaviour of sentence-patterns in 
Kannada prose, by the application of statistical principles in the 
manner of exact sciences, to examine if the sentences exhibit an 
orderliness of behaviour and conform to the Law of Abbreviation in 
their behaviour. An investigation of sentence-patterns with this end in 
view has not been taken up in any language so far and the method 
employed here has not, to our knowledge, been applied to any 
other investigation of the Jike nature. 


This follows in the wake of the investigation—Behaviour of 
Case Morphemes in Kannada, published in these pages.*] 


INTRODUCTION 
FORM, MEASURE AND PATTERN 


ALTHOUGH at the mythological stage of human thought some 
vague notion of cosmic orderliness may be discerned and for the 
Greeks generally, matter was something living, it was Pythagoras 
who went to the extent of emphatically asserting that FORM consti- 
tuted the permanent reality, while Heraclitus laid stress on the 
orderliness of natural events and proclaimed to the world that all 
changes occurred *‘ by measure’. The study of formal gramma- 
rians has been limited to external and observable form?and pro- 
ceeds to explain the constitution of units in the light of the princi- 
ple of contiguous association. Although man starts life with a 
limited equipment of unlearned reaction patterns to external 
stimulii in the forms of certain words, an immense number of 
word-forms which make up his learned equipment are grafted 
upon these. On the basis of associative attachment the structure 
of grammar is erected on a physiological rather than a psycho- 
logical foundation. Thought is sub-vocal speech; this empha- 
-sises the importance of an objective examination of word or 
sentence-behaviour. ‘“‘ Language as a form of behaviour through 
which the individual adjusts himself to a social environment, 
is not the same thing as language as a medium of expression of 


* Q.J.M.S. Vol. XL. No. 4, pp. 121-26. 
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so-called subjective desires, hopes and aspirations. As a form 
of behaviour language represents biological, physiological and 
social conditions; as a medium of expression, it assumes the 
existence of non-physical forces or types of psychical energy whose 
existence has not been adequately demonstrated.”1 To the 
above we may add Zipf’s ‘‘ All experience is reaction patterned 
at its source. All reaction is expression, once we become aware 
of it. And all expression is language once we can decipher it.’”2 
Thus we observe that form, measure and pattern constitute the 
whole universe of speech whatever may be its purpose—to express, 
to represent, or to communicate. 


GESTURE AND SPEECH 


For the study of speech-production all observable acts may 
be divided into: 


(1) the essential common activities such as the act of respira- 
tion and alimentation which seem to be common and essential 
to life ‘and behaviour: 


(2) the gestures peculiar to speech like phonetic gesturés: and 
(3) the incidental and almost unnecessary acts so far as the process 
is concerned, like combing the hair or filing the finger nails. 


A cross-section of the total’ behaviour of the person during 
the utterance of a speech element would then be roughly divisible 
into the necessary common activities, gestures peculiar to speech, 
and incidental acts. Though the necessary common activities 
and the gestures peculiar to speech must be present in speech 
production, it apparently makes very little difference whether 
many of the common activities are doing much else than func- 
tioning normally, according to. their probable Cause, which is 
generally highly determinate, when the normal course is disturbed, 
as by the intervention of physical disease or injury, the total be- 
haviour including of “course. the production of speech may well 
be altered. | 


From the point of view of comparative philology, the only 
places where changes may occur which are truly significant for 


1. A. P. Weiss: Language, Vol. I. p. 52, 1925 Edition. 


2. Zipf: Psycho-Biology of Language. Houghton Miffin Company, 
Boston, U.S.A. 1935, 
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speech are in the combination of articulary sub-gestures into 
phonemes, phonemes into morphemes, morphemes into words, 
and words into sentences.® 


THE WHOLE IS MORE THAN THE SUM OF THE PARTS 


Gestalt psychologie has developed the fundamental postulate 
that there is more in any psychological whole than the mere sum 
of the parts; this is true of any sentence in any language; 
** Language in essence is symbolic. But it is not symbolic in the 
Same sense as Mathematics. In Mathematics the total is the 
sum of the various parts. But language is more than the sum 
total of its parts. The configuration (in the case of all speech 
units) represents more than the agglomeration sum of its words 
or a word more than the sum of its phonemes. Were a configura- 
tion but a sum of its parts then the configuration the bull charged 
the woman and the woman charged the bull or the configuration 
cat and act, would be the same.”* Heredity, physical organisation, 
the social group to which the individual! belongs, his world of 
feeling and perception, all these, contribute to the production of 
the patterns of expression. The patterns constitute something 
more than the sum of all the inner units that goto formit. Taking 
an illustration from music, a melody is something more than the 
mere collection of notes. 


‘* A large number of sensory qualities belong to perceived 
wholes as such and cannot be derived from the isolated sensations 
which enter into them. This something is evidently rational 
in character, as appears even more evidently if we consider a 
melody which is not a mere collection of notes but of notes related 
in a definite manner. Thus though every single note is altered 
when the melody is transposed the tune itself remains unchanged 
because of the ‘ form-quality’’ constituting it. This fruitful con- 
ception originally worked out with regard to shapes (hence Gestalt, 
German for shape or form) was extended to wholes of other 
kinds. The Gestalt school holds that sensing and shaping are 
not two separate processes in the perception of the wholes but 


995 


‘only one. 


3... Zapf. op. cit. p. 293. 
4. Ibid. p. 278. 
5. An Outline of Modern Knowledge, p. 331. Edited by Rose, Victor 


Gollancz, Ltd. London, 1935 Edn. 
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HUMAN SPEECH AND REACTION PATTERNS 


When sensing and shaping are treated not as two separate 
processes but as only one and when the conception of form and 
shape is extended to cover all operations of sensory perception 
as well as thought, we arrive at the doctrine that there must exist 
connate configurational patterns in the physiological field which 
are correlated with the mental wholes and which correspond to 
objectively configured wholes in the environment. These physio- 
logical patterns function as response mechanisms. Formalists 
assert that mental development starts with structures or wholes 
however primitive their character may be. Man is neither a collec- 
tion of separate instincts nor of personality as the integration of 
native and acquired reaction patterns or modes of behaviour: 
but he is an organic whole having an inner disposition and his 
actions are purposive. 


SPEECH PATTERNS AS A FORM OF BEHAVIOUR 


Speech regarded as a form of behaviour must now be viewed 
entirely from a different angle of vision, once we assume that the 
response as in all other cases, is in patterns. To investigate this 
peculiar form of behaviour of a very unusual extant species in 
the manner of exact sciences by the application of statistical 
methods one must take into account the configurational structure 
of the units that constitute the patterns of speech behaviour 
objectively. “The stream of language whether spoken, written 
or dreamed, whether heard, seen or remembered, is strictly speak- 
ing, a continuum of events. For the acts of expression, perception, 
and remembering are actual events in this world.....The virtue 
of viewing speech elements as events is that we have in events a 
common denominator to which potentially every act of perception 
and experience and every act of physiological behaviour (and 
anything else that may conceivably not be included in these two 
categories) can, as we Shall see, be reduced.’”6 


SPEECH—A SEQUENTIAL ARRANGEMENT 


‘ The stream of speech represents purely a sequential arrange- 
ment in the stream of time; there is a before and an after in speech 
arrangement and no below or above.’ It would seem then that 


6. Zipf: op. cit. p. 245 ff. 
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one of the functions of speaking is to convert the spatial-temporal 
arrangement of experience into purely temporal arrangement. 
To explain this phenomenon Zipf gives the illustration of a live 
mouse moving corn inside a sack full of corn, which is worth 
repeating—** Imagine a sack full of corn in which is buried, say, a 
lively mouse, whose squirming keeps the grains o1 corn in motion 
and constantly changes the arrangement of the whole; imagine 
an aperture in the bottom of this sack through which only one 
grain of corn can pass at a time. Now visualize the problem of 
projecting the grains of corn through the aperture in such an 
order that by their mere sequence one may deduce what is happen- 
ing in the sack. The sack with its contents represents the world 
as we experience it: the passing of individual kernels through the 
hole represents our conversion of the multitudinous spatial- 
arrangements into the purely sequential arrangements of time 
or speech. It is doubtful whether one could ever device a system 
whereby the model of the sack of corn could actually be made 
to work. In view of the difficulty of conversion, one perhaps 
readily understands why all living species have not evolved speech- 
behaviour and why human speech at best is not always as logical 
and as clear as one often wishes. To digress for a moment, in 
order to investigate our present discussion with that of the pre- 
ceding chapter on sentences, it might be added that there are 
only two conceivable devices which may be employed in arrang- 
ing the succession of kernels falling through the aperture so that 
their succession will represent the antecedental arrangement in 
the sack; one is to pass those kernels through together, one after 
another, in a serial pattern; the other is to distinguish with like 
tags (says daubs of paint of the same colour) the kernels which 
have arrangements common in them. Both these devices of 
arranging are employed in speech ways; the former is the positional 
arrangement; the latter is inflectional arrangement (see p. 245 ff.) 
which is like more than tagging roots of like usuage with common 
inflectional tags (e.g., pro, baro, publico).”’ 


One of the two conceivable devices, narrated by Zipf, may be 
employed in investigating the behaviour of sentences satistically. 
Just as kernels passing through the aperture may be distinguished 
by like tags, sentences may be distinguished to a certain extent, 


by their measure. 
F 
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MEASURE OF A SENTENCE (IN KANNADA) 


To fully represent the organic whole of a sentence by means 
of a mathematical formula is not easy. But.a rough quantitative 
estimate of a sentence in terms of the words it contains, (i.e. the 
length of a sentence in terms of its words) estimates the sentence 
and is to a certain extent helpful to distinguish it from sentences 
of different word-lengths. The identification of sentences in this 
manner is employed in the present study for an investigation of 
the behaviour 01 sentences to demonstrate their orderliness. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Srikantayyanavara Vaktrtva® 


Manusyaninda mato matininda manusyano  emba prasne 
taleyettidaga, matinindalé manus yanendu hélabékaguvadu ( 10). 


Satyvakke Saundarya beretare Kaleyaguvudu (4). Mrttikege meragu 
Kottare murtiyaguvudu ; pujegolluvudu (5). Anteye vyavahdrada 
matige bhavaneya banna _ balidare vaktrtvada kalamirtiyagi 
sahrdayara santosakke karanavaguvadu (11). 


DEFINITION OF A WorpD 
Definition of a word, as employed for counting the number 


of words in each sentence in the above passage, is as follows : 
A word is an articulate sound or combination of sounds ex- 
pressing an idea; a word is a constituent part of a sentence. 
Just as Zipf has descrited the term -Word, in taking the 
investigations in the Statistical analyses of Chinese and Plantine 
Latin, mato is considered as one word, matininda as another ; 
Matinindalé as a third; mdtina as a fourth; and matu. a fifth. 
In the lexicon all these forms would appear under one word— 
being different forms of the same mdtu. The difference between 
these two acceptances of the term word, is that we Consider only 
a word * in its fully inflated form’ asa unit of speech, whereas in 
the lexicon the word either in its non-inflated form or in some 
7. Sambhavane, p. 34. 
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one arbitrarily selected and traditionally maintained inflated form, 
is taken as a word. 


The number given in the brackets indicates the number of 
words in each sentence. In the-above passage we see that the 
first sentence is ten words long, the second six words long, the third 
thirteen words long and the fourth five words long, etc. The 
above passage as far as we are concerned can be represented in the 
following manner. 


ee ey Le: 


All the 136 sentences are taken from Sambhdvane: Srikan- 
tayyanavara Vaktrtva. Putting them in the ascending order of 
magnitude the passage may be represented as follows: 


299 3333333 4444 4444 4444) 33555 
95555 5555 5555 555 666666 G6OC66666- 777 
1777777777777 88888 999 999 10101010 10 10 
1010101010101010 1111 11 111111 JE 111121111 121212 
Poets $313:13 1313 GB 131313 1414 1414715, 16 17 
19, 20, 21, 28, 29 (in all 136 sentences). 


The above figures are again arranged into the following 
tabular form. 


TABLE | 
ee ee ee eee ee 
No. of Magnitudes No. of Total 
Occurrence Sentences Magnitude 
ene eS Eee 
1 | pil 2 a SA 8 165 

2 2h, 20, 22 

2 nil nil nil 

3 2 2-0 

4 14 1 14-0 

> 8 1 8-0 

6 | OM, 2 21 

7 k, 1 3 

9 13 | 13 
1] 11 1 11 
12 4 1 4 
14 6, 10 2 16 
16 fi 1 7 
22 5 i 5 


ere ee 
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| MATERIAL FOR ANALYSIS 


To investigate into the behaviour of sentences the following 
(Kannada) are taken and analysed in the manner as illustrated 
above in Table I. 


1. Adipurana Samgraha® (699 sentences). 
Sambhavane® (496 sentences). 
Sulavu-Holavu® (692. sentences). - 

’ Karnataka Janatéya Samskrti= (114 sentences). 
Yagnopadesa' (81 sentences). 


Kuruksétra (Galaganatha)!3 (300 sentences). 


IO Ga B® wep 


Indina Jivanadalli Kannada" (95 sentences). 


(in all 2,477 sentences) 


The following table (Table IT) shows the number of occurrences, 
the number of sentences and total magnitude of the sentences. 


8. Muliya Thimmappaiah: Adipurana Samgraha, Chapters I to XI 
both inclusive (699). 


9. Sambhavane-(1) Srikan fayyanavaraVakt rtva (136) (2) Kannadakkiruva 
Kaltodakugalu (102); (3) Karnatakabhasdjjivana (150); (4) Caritreyariti (108). 

10. Sulavu-Holavu—(1) Nadurasta (171); (2) Mana mattu maryade (102): 
(3) Bhivaikuntha (90); (4) Harate (160); (5) Hotelugalu (123); (6) Namma 
nataka (46). 

11. Masti Venkatesa Aiyengar: Karnataka Janatéya Samskriti, Banga- 
lore, 1931 (114). 

12. Yagndpadeésa (Extract from Ramasvamédha, published in the ASA: 
Kannada Text, Madras, 1930) (81). 


13. Kuruksetra (a novel by Galaganatha) published in Gadag, 1916 
(ist 300 sentences) (300). 


14. Indina Jivanadalli Kannada—Presidential Address delivered by 
Sri. A. R. Krishna Sastry, M.A., at Hyderabad in 1939 (Ist 95 sentences) (95). 
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(2,477 sentences) 


No. of Occurrence No. of Sentences Total Magnitude 
nae A ee ee 2 ee 
(1) (2) (3) 

1 117 2,095 
2 65 922 
3 39 419 
4 31 312 
5 28 238 
6 ZI 208 
7 20 135 
8 17 130 
9 21 141 
10 15 94 
11 11 76 
12 7 50 
13 8 50 
14 * 29 
15 to 32 201 
34 


We see from the above table that the average magnitude for 
each occurrence can be calculated; this is shown in Table III. 
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TABLE III 


(Showing the number of occurrence and the average magni- 
tude in the case of a bulk of 2,477 sentences 
in Kannada prose) 
nae EOE. aaed uo 6 ee 
-Average Magnitude 


No. of Occurrence ee 
(1) Col. 3 ~ Col. 2 of Table II 


1 Sen ed ae 


117 
2 oe aise 
3 ey 
4 - Sy 
6 oF ie 
E “2 = “68 
g 7 = #2 
9 = = 76 
10 3 he 
TT nr sania 
12 : - =p 
13 LAMY es 
14 = = 72 
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We see from the table above (Table III) that as the number 
of occurrence increases the average magnitude diminishes. The 
average magnitudes observed in occurrence 7, 8, 10, 11, 12;.and\ t 
do not really alter the magnitudes as they may be represented as: 


No. of Average 
Ocurrence Magnitude 
7:5 7:5 
11-0 6:8 
13-5 6:8 
CONCLUSION 


If we denote the number of occurrence by frequency, it is at 
once evident from an observation of the above table (Table III) 
that there is an inverse relationship between frequency and the 
magnitude of a sentence (measured in word-lengths), the magni- 
tude decreasing as the frequency increases. This investigation 
proves also that a statistical relationship may be established 
between high frequency and small magnitude in Kannada prose, 
a relationship which is presumably valid for language in general.’® 


— 


15. Zipf: Op. Cit. p. 27. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SCULPTURAL 
HERITAGE OF KARNATAKA 


By.) K.. RAMACHANDRA RAo, M.A. 


IT is probable that the northern paris of Karnataka at one time 
were within the Mauryan empire, and therefore under Buddhist 
influence. Aég6ka’s inscriptions and edicts have been unearthed 
at Siddapura (in the Chitradurga district) and at Maski (in the 
Raichir district); the coins of the Satavahands found at Chandra- 
valli (in the Chitradurga district) bears the emblem of the Bodhi 
tree. This dates back to the First or Second Century, 
the time when Satavahanas ruled over Chandravalli, the Karle 
caves were built and the Amaravati Topes were constructed. A 
Buddhist Vihdra has been discovered at Banavasi which must 


ments are not wanting which suggest the Pallava influence. The 
well-known Talgunda stone pillar set up by Santivarma Kadamba 


sculptured inscribed stone slabs known as Virkally at Mavali 
(in the Shimoga district) reminding one of the sculpture work of 
the Kailasa Temple at Ellora. The Chélas of the South were 
lords of Southern Karnataka for over a hundred years til] 1116 
A.D.; their visit has been commemorated by many temples in 
Dravidian style with high storied Sopuras, Rajéndra Chola is said to 
144 
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have taken keen interest in the construction of temples like the 
Koldramma temple. The Hoysala kings came on the scene in the 
Eleventh Century and were Jainas till the celebrated Visnuvardhana 
(Bittidéva 1111-1141 A.D.) was converted by Ramanujacarya to the 
Vaisnava faith. They held power for nearly 300 years, and filled 
Karnataka, especially Mysore, with exquisite specimens of their 
art, the most famous of which are the KéSava temple at Belur 
built in 1117 A.D. by Visnuvardhana to commemorate his 
victories, and the temples at Halebid (both in the Hassan district). 
During the Vijayanagara period the Dravidian style of architecture 
and sculpture entered again. In 1356 A.D. the famous Vidyasankara 
temple was built at Srngéri in this style; in 1499 A.D. the 
Varahasvami temple was raised at Mysore. Many of the temples 
in Karnataka are Dravidian in style, but replete with Hoysala 
features. When the Vijayanagara kingdom crumbled, about 
1.000 local chieftains raised their heads in Karnataka, prominent 
among them are the Pallegadrs of Mysore. The monolithic 
image of Nandi (bull) on the Chamundi Hill, (23’x 10’ 11’), 
set up in 1664 A.D., is an exquisite piece of sculpture, and a 
great legacy of this period; but in general, the standard of art 
during the period of Pallegars was rather poor and a definite 
decline is visible. Numerous temples, however, continued to 
come into existence, both during the reigns of Pallegars and of the 
later Mysore kings (Wodeyars), but the classic touch was wanting. 


The medium of sculpture may be wood, metals, and stones— 
both common and precious. Sculpture work being mostly asso- 
ciated with temples, wood for obvious reasons was rarely used, 
except where periodical renewal of the images was the case. The 
main deity of the shrine was invariably made in stone; it was 
immovable and permanent. Decorative images along the corri- 
dors of the temple, whether meant for worship or for ornamenta- 
tion, were also usually made in stone. The decorative details 
of the gopura tower, Of the vimana and the figures and the friezes 
of the outer wall of the temple were in brick and mortar or 
lime. The processional image (the utsava vigraha), usually a 
replica of the main image in the Vaisnava temples, was always 
cast in metal. This art of metal casting was known to Karnataka 
at least since the Eighth Century. The sculptured stone pillars are 
usually of dark grey granite; and the Hoysala temples make 
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extensive use of soap-stone. In comparatively recent times, the 
employment of ivory has been in vogue. 


Among what may be termed secular sculpture pieces, the 
stone slabs or pillars containing in words or in pictures the glori- 
fication of individuals rank Promunent. It was the custom in vogue 
to grant gifts to heroes or Persons remarkable for a brave deed or 
for fidelity toa purpose, and to commemorate such gifts by erecting 
sculptured stone Slabs; usually such gifts came posthumously. 
They were called Virakallus, sometimes plain, but sometimes 
rich in decorative details of creepers and animals. The Custom 
of Sati seems to have been prevalent and sculptured stone slabs 
in Karnataka erected in memory of such heroic and devoted wives, 
each telling a tender Story, ‘‘an affecting idyl, beautiful] from its 
simplicity and pathos ”. These are called Mahdésati Kallus or 
briefly Masti Kallys. 


It is a favourite theme for sculptors, whether chosen volun- 
tarily or commissioned by patrons, to depict the glory of the ruling 


The go-kallu, as it is called, usually contains a geometrical figure 

symbolising a mystical power. One such was put up by Mara- 

siha Ganga (961-974 A.D.) at Hebbata in the Stinivasapura 
k ‘ 


Stone screens are common in Indian sculpture and Karnataka 
is no exception. In the Tripurantaka temple at Baligami, built 
in circa 1070 A.D., there are exquisite stone screens depicting 
dance poses, floral decorations and human action. In the same 
temple there are friezes which portray in figures the stories of 
Panchatantra, mute yet eloquent. 


In Karnataka the Hoysala school of architecture and 
sculpture has left a deep imprint. Although academically 
Classified under the Chalukyan school, the Hoysala school is not 


Madanika Image—Kééava Temple 


Bélur 


: Srava na-Belgola 


Gommata Colossus 


GA? or ey eget 
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without its own distinctions and peculiarities. The most notable 
departure from the Chalukya is the Hoysala interest in sculpturing 
figures. The Hoysala temples abound in numerous friezes bristling 
with thousands of figures each: of which is delicately and 
elaborately Carved. The attention bestowed on detailed and minute 
carvings oftentimes becomes a mad passion—pillars, doorways, 
ceilings, pierced windows. walls, nothing is left plain. There are 
in this part of the country nearly a hundred temples belonging to 
this school, the most famous of which are the temples at Bélir 
and Halebid (Hassan district ). 


The Bélir temple, built in 1117 A.D., was dedicated to KéSava; 
the builder was the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana, who had the 
zeal of a convert. If the sculpture can indeed portray beauty, 
it is here done to the fullest extent. The raised parapet with the 
delicately carved elephant frieze, the lovely front pavilions, the 
luxurious pillars of the central hall, the beautiful Narasimha 
pillar, the charming bracket figures (the well-known madanikas) 
defy verbal description. The main shrine itself, Késava or 
Vijayanarayana, is a most glorious sculpture piece. Around this 
temple are the Viranarayana temple and Kappechennigaraya 
temple, in grandeur, not inferior. Design, perfection, elegance, 
delicacy, luxury, exuberance—these words are meaningful here. 
Vying with Belir for sculptural supremacy is the Hoysalésvara 
temple at Halebid, very near Belar. Probably the construction 
of this temple started about 1121 A.D. but was never completed, 
The temple stands on a terrace, with a ‘ frieze of elephants, follow- — 
ing all the sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 710 feet 
in length, and containing not less than 2,000 elephants, most of 
them with riders and trapings, sculptured as only an orient can 
represent the wisest of brutes’. Burgess has described this unfinished 
temple as “‘ one of the most remarkable in India, and, in an 
artistic sense, is unmatched in the variety of its details and the 
wild exuberance of fancy displayed in its ornamentation...... 
are hardly surpassed in any style. ” 


Karnataka has harboured Jainism on its soil from very 
ancient, possibly pre-ASOkan times. The early Jaina sanctuaries 
were wooden structures, and were later replaced by stone ones. 
The first Jaina temple in Karnataka is dated 707 A.D. and the 
bastis of Chandragiri are the works of the Eighth Century. The 
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Jainas built temples, bastis and ‘ free standing monuments ’. 
The most celebrated piece of the last group is the Gommata 
colossus at Sravana Belgola (near Hassan), 57 feet high, magni- 
ficently carved and perfectly finished. Erected by Chamunda Raya 
the general of the Ganga king in 983 A.D. it is easily one 
of the best sculpture pieces of the world. At Karkala in the South 
Kanara district stands another statue of Gommata, 41 feet high, 
put up in 1432 A.D. by Virapandya. Still another is at Enir 
in the same district, 35 feet high, installed in 1604 A.D. by 
Timmarasa. One of the beautiful bastis in Karnataka is the one 
at Jinanathapura, which houses treasures of fine sculpture. 


The rise of the Vijayanagara empire saw in the field of archi- 
tecture, the renaissance of the finest features of the Dravidian 
school. The ruins of Hampi, especially the Hajara-Ramasvami 
temple and the huge monolithic Narasimha, have acquired a 
just and world-wide Tepute. Of great sculptural interest is the 
Vidyasankara temple at Srigéri, built in 1356 A.D. It is, in plan 
and general structure, Dravidian, but Hoysala in decoration: 
the temple has been described as ‘a veritable museum of sculptures 
for the study of Hindu iconography’. The image of Sarada in 
the ancient temple dedicated to her in Sragéri is one of the best 
specimens of Indian art: it is reputed to have been worshipped 
by the great Sarhkaracarya in the Eighth Century. 


Among the sculpture pieces of Karnataka, there are quite 
a number of ‘ oddities ’, although generally there is a remarkable 
fidelity to the dgama injunctions. These oddities are nevertheless 
Charming, as they express the creative urge of a free thinking 
sculptor. Selecting a few at random, interesting are the image 
of Sakti Ganapati with a female figure on his lap found in many 
temples, the image of the dancing, eight armed ASvatthanarayana, 
in the Agastyéévara temple in T. Narsipur, the figure of Ganda- 
bhérunda, half-human and half-bird, near the Jagadekamalla temple 
in Baligdmi, the beautiful Nrttya Ganapati with eight arms (instead 
of the usual four) in the Hoysalésvara temple at Halébid. In 
the outer wall of the inner sanctuary of the Soméévara temple in 
Husigala (in the Hoskote taluk) is a curious figure of a peacock 
with a cobra’s head facing a cobra with a peacock’s head. The 
Amritésvara temple in Amritapura (near Tarikere) contains the 
figure of a six-armed Siva in the padmasana posture, which is very 
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rare. In the cave temple of Gangadharésvara in Bangalore, 
there is an image of Agni, exact to ritualistic description. 


Fine specimens of metallic sculpture, usually brass, bronze 
and copper, are found everywhere in the temples of Karnataka. 
The setting up of metallic images for processional and other pur- 
poses seems to have come down from the time of the early Chola 
kings, and actively encouraged by the Hoysala, Vijayanagara and 
Wodeyar kings. In most of the Saivaite temples, there are statues 
of the Saiva saints, and the various sportive forms (/ilamiartis), 
usually twenty-five, of Siva. presented by chiefs and kings. 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar III made presentations of sets of such 
statues to the temples of Nanjangid, Chamarajanagara, and 
Terakanambi. There are among this group exquisite works of 
art, which can be classed as ‘ sublime products’. Examples are 
the Tandavésvara statues of Srngéri and Bettadapura hill temple, 
Daksinamirti image in the Nagamangala temple, the processional 
image of the Varahasvami temple in Mysore, the tirthamkara 
statues of the Aregal Basti in Jinandthapura, and the figure of 
Sarasvati in the Jaina Basti at Singangudde. | 


There are many more to be dealt with. Only a random 
selection has been attempted above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF THz MYTHIC SOCIETY ON 
THE HISTORY, ART, AND CULTURE OF 


KARNATAKA AND ON KANNADA 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By R. Hari RAO 


have appeared in the 0.J.M.S. dealing with Karnataka and 
Kannada may be of use to scholars and students for reference. 
Hence this attempt. Before Cataloguing the articles it may not 
be out of place to give here a short account of the Mythic Society. 


The Mythic Society was started in 1909 by a band of Indian 
and European scholars to promote and encourage study and 
Tesearch in humanities. It has since then been a platform for 


9-3-1919 and 26-7-1927, Tespectively, 


Though there are at present organisations in Bangalore which 
afford a p 
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situated place facing the Cubbon Park on the Cenotaph Road. 
Ever since, the Society continues to be housed in the ‘ Daly Memo- 
rial Hall” built in memory of Sir Hugh Daly, a British Resident 
in Mysore, who had taken very keen interest in the development 
of the Society. Two more names very closely connected with the 
foundation of the Society but have not come much to lime-light 
are those of F. J. Richards, then Collector of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and of V. P. Madhava Rao, Dewan of Mysore, 
(1906-1909). ; 


Reverend Father Antony Mary Tabard, the Founder-President 
of the Society, was identified with the Mythic Society and as His 
late Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore very aptly said + “The 
Mythic Society was Father Tabard and Father Tabard was The 
Mythic Society.” 


fafaa aaraua care 7e: | careqena fafaq FANT: I 


Father Tabard’s name is immortalised by the Mythic Society. 
The subsequent development of the institution and the reputation 
which it has been enjoying since then is in no small measure due 
to the untiring efforts made by Father Tabard in the service of 
the Society. 


Another personage connected with the foundation of the 
Society was the late G. H. Krumbteigel, Director of Horticulture 
in Mysore. He was present at the Society on the 30th of 
January 1956, at a special meeting convened for the release of 
the ‘ Culture and Heritage’ Number of the Q.J.M.S. Little did 
any one who saw him that day expect that he would leave us all 
within a short period of a fortnight from then. As the Treasurer 
of the Society he was the first person who paid the subscription. 
He was directly responsible for many benefits which the Society 
received both from official and non-official sources. To mention 
but a few: the selection of the site for the construction of the 
‘Daly Memorial Hall’ and the gift which he was able to procure, 
of several volumes for forming the nucleus of the present library 
of the Society deserve notice. 

As has been rightly said by His Grace the Most Reverend 
Dr. Louis Mathais, Archbishop of Madras, at the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Society, ‘“‘ Many Myths, indeed, have 
entered the hall of knowledge and scholarship and after the diligent 
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study of the members of this Society those myths have appeared 
in public converted into historical truths.” 


books. It is the Only one of its kind in Bangalore. It must, 
however, be brought up-to-date. The patronage of the philan- 
thropic public and the Governnients in India to develop this 
library into a well-equipped first rate research library js eagerly 
awaited. The library contains about 10,000 volumes including 
bound Oriental Journals and is accessible to all interested in 
humanistic studies. 


The Society’s Journal, The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society (0.J.M.S.), publishes original research articles of a high 


Number published In 1956, won great recognition and Was appre- 
ciated by scholars and orientalists. The present venture, namely, 
‘ The Karnataka ‘Number ’ js another bold step taken by the 
authorities of the Society. ‘ 


~Kannada language and literature. 


Note.—The Roman figures refer to the Volume Number and the numerals 
following it to the pages in those volumes. C & H No.= Culture 
and Heritage Number. Kar No. = Karnataka Number. 
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